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OW  far  the  learned  and 
ingenious  Gentlemen, 
whom  I  have  taken  the 
Liberty  of  diffenting 
from  in  the  following  Pages,  have 
either  rightly  underftood  Mr.  Lockey 
or  have  themfelves  been  rightly  un- 
derftood by  me,  is  intirely  fubmit- 
ted  to  the  Judgment  of  others. 

As  to  the  learned  Author  of  An 
Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Hu- 
man SouU  I  fhall  here  only  beg  Leave 
to  obferve,  that,  if  he  had  thought 
it  proper  to  have  confined  himfelf 

to 


to  the  Demonfiration  of  the  SouPs 
Immatenalttyj  and  to  the  Proof  of 
the  realy  but  dependent  Exiftence 
of  Matter^  he  had  been  confined 
to  a  Taik,  to  which  he  has  fhewn 
himfelf  abundantly  equal. 

But  'tis  plain,  the  ingenious  Au- 
thor judged  fomething  more  to  be 
needful.  The  Victory  could  not 
be  compleat,  without  numberlefs 
Attacks  upon  Mr.  Locke:  With  what 
Succefs,  let  the  judicious  Reader 
determine. 

P,S,  It  is  the  firft  Edition  of 
Dr.  Butlers  Book,  which  is  here 
made  ufe  of.  But  the  fecond  Edi- 
tion both  of  the  Enquiry^  and  of 
Dr.  Wattsh  EJfays. 
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Mr.  L  0  C  K  Es 

SENTIMENTS 

Relating  to 

Perfoiml  Identity,  &c. 


HAT  Perfons  of  acknowledged 
Candor  and  Ingenuity  may  fome- 
times  miftake  the  Meaning  of  the 
beft  of  Writers,  feems  plain  from 
the  learned  Author  of  the  BiJJer- 
tation  on  Perfonal  Identity.  Who  tho*  he  has 
carefully  diftinguifh'd  between  M.r.  Locke,  and 
thofe  who  have  made  a  very  abfurd  and  wicked 
Ufe,  of  what  is  faid  by  him  upon  this  Subjed  ; 
yet  that  he  has  not  every  where  rightly  appre- 
hended him,  will  I  hope  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing Reflea:ions.  But  firft.  Dr.  Butlsr  obferves, 
that 

B  «« Great 
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'^  Great  Difficulties  have  been  raifed  by  fome 
«'  concerning  Perfonal  Idmtity,  or  the  Samenefs 
"  of  living  Agents.  *  That  ftrange  Perplexities 
*'  have  been  raifed  about  the  Meaning  of  that 
*'  Identity  or  Samenefs  of  Perfon,  which  is  im- 
*'  ply'd  in  the  Notion  of  our  living  Now  and 
"  Hereafter,  or  in  any  two  fucceflive  Moments. 
"  And  that  the  Solution  of  thefe  Difficulties 
"  hath  been  ftranger  than  the  Difficulties  them- 
*'  felves.  For  Perfonal  Identity  has  been  ex- 
*'  plain'd  fo  by  fome,  as  to  render  the  Inqui- 
*'  ry  concerning  a  future  Life,  of  no  Confe- 
*'  quence  at  all  to  Us,  the  Perfons  who  are 
«'  making  it.  Now  when  it  is  afl<ed,  wherein 
"  Perfonal  Identity  confiils,  the  Anfwer  fliould 
*'  be  the  fame,  as  if  it  were  aflved,  wherein  con- 
*'  fiftsSimilitude  or  Equality.  That  all  Attempts 
"  to  define,  would  but  perplex  it."t 

Had  Gentlemen,  who  treat  of  this Subje(5l , 
made  a  proper  Ufe  of  Mr.  Locked  Obfervations, 
I  am  perfuaded  many  of  thofe  Difficulties  and 
Perplexities  the  Dr.  complains  of,  had  been  entire- 
ly avoided. 

"  The  Difficulty  or  Obfcurlty,  fays  Mr. 
'^^  Locke,  that  has  been  about  this  Matter,  ra- 
"  ther  rifes  from  the  Names  ill  ufed,  than  from 
*«  any  Obfcurity  in  Things  themfelves.  For 
"  whatever  makes  the  fpecifick  Idea^  to  which 
*'  the  Name  is  apply'd,  if  that  Idea  be  fteadily 
•'  kept  to,  the  Diftin<5lion  of  any  thing  into 
*'  the  Same  and  Divers,  will  eafilybe  conceived, 
**  and  there  can  arife  no  Doubt  it."$ 

*  See  a  late  excellent  Treatife,  entituled,  The  Analogy  of 
Religion  Natural  and  Reveal'd,  to  the  Conftitution  and  Courfe 
«f  Nature  P.  II.    tP.301.     :j:Hum.Und.B.II.C.27.§  28. 
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Indeed  fiich  an  "  Explanation  of  Ferfonal 
"  Identity  (which  the  Dr.  mentions)  as  renders 
*'  the  Inquiry  concerning  a  future  Life  of  no  Con- 
"  fequence  at  all  to  us^"*  may,  it  is  greatly  to  be 
"  fear'd,  proceed  from  a  much  worfe  Principle. 

As   to  Perfonal  Identity   itfelf ,    if   a   Doubt 
fhould  arife,    whether  a  Perfon  was  the  fame  to 
Day,  he  was  Yefterday  •,   it  would,  I  prefume, 
be  very  neceflTary  to  enquire,  what  was  meant 
by  Perfon^  before  any  fatisfaftory  Anfwer  could 
poflibly  be  given.     But  when  Men  had  fettled 
amongft  themfelves,  what  they  meant  by  this 
Term,  they  might,  I  think,    very  eafily  agree, 
whether  he  were  the  fame^  or  a  different  Perfon. 
So  that  I  muft   beg  leave  to  diffent  from   this 
'Gentleman's  Opinion,    that  all  Attempts  to  de- 
fine Perfonal  Identity,  or  That ,    in  which  it  con- 
fifts,  would  but  perplex  it.     I  rather  take  what  he 
immediately  fubjoins,   to  be  much  righter,  that 
there  is  no  Difficulty  at  all  in  afeertaining  the  Idea, 
Tho'  the  Difference  between  This,  and  fettlino- 
the  Definition*,    feems  to  me  rather  in  the  Ex- 
prefTion,  than  the  Thing  itfelf.     But  this  Inge- 
nious Writer  thus  proceeds: 

"  Upon  the  Confcioufneffes  of  ones  Self  or 
*'  ones  own  Exiftence  in  any  two  Moments, 
"  being  compared,  there  immediately  arifes  to 
"  the  Mind  the  Idea  o^ Perfonal  Identity.  [This]' 
"  Comparifon ,  not  only  gives  us  ths  Idea  of 
"  Perfonal  Identity,  but  alfo  fliews  us  the  Idcn- 
'-'■  tity  of  ourfelves  in  thofe  two  Moments: 
"  The  prefent,  fuppofe,  and  that  immediate- 
"  ly  pall,  or  the  prefent,  and  that,  a  Month, 

•See  Locke's  H.  Und.  B.  III.  C.  4,  §  6. 
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**  a  Year,  or  twenty  Years  pafV."  Or  in  other 
*'  Words,  by  refiecling  upon  That,  which  is 
**  m-j&.ielf  now,  and  That,  which  was  myfelf 
*'  twenty  Years  ago  ,  I  difcern  They  are  not 
"  two,  but  one,  and  the  fame  Self,"  * 

Again,  *'  Every  Perfon  is  confcious,  that  he 
*'  is  now  the  fame  Perfon  or  Self  he  was,  as  far 
*'  back  as  his  Remembrance  reaches  ^  fince  when 
"  any  One  refledls  upon  a  pad  Adlion  of  his  own, 
"he  is  juft  as  certain  of  the  Perfon  who  did  that 
'*  Action,  namely  Himfelf,  the  Perfon  who 
*'  now  refledls  upon  it,  as  he  is  certain  that  the 
•'  Adion  was  at  all  done.  Nay  very  often  a 
"  Perfon*s  AfTurance  of  an  Adion  having  been 
"  done,  of  which  he  is  abfolutely  affured , 
»'  arifes  wholly  from  the  Confcioufnefs  that  he 
"  Himfelf  did  it."t 

What  the  Dr.  here  maintains,  does  not  feem 
very  different  from  what  is  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Locke:  Who  affirms  "•  it  to  be  the  fume  Con- 
fcioufnefs that  makes  a  Man  be  himfelf  to 
himfelf. And  that  as  far  as  any  intelli- 
gent Being  can  repeat  the  Idea  of  any  paft 
A(flion  with  the  fame  Confcioufnefs  it  had  of 
it  at  lirft,  and  with  the  fime  Confcioufnefs  it 
has  of  any  prefent  Adion  •,  fo  far  it  is  the 
fame  Perfonal  Self.  For  it  is  by  the  Confci- 
oufnefs it  has  of  its  prefent  Thoughts  and 
Actions,  that  it  is  Self  to  Itfelf  noWj  and  fo 
will  be  the  fame  Self^  as  far  as  the  fame  Con- 
fcioufnefs can  extend  to  Adions  paft,  or  to 

come. The  fame  Confcioufnefs  uniting 

thofe  Djftant  Adions  into  the  fame  Perfon  "\\ 

•  The  Analogy,  (^c.  p.  301,  302,  f  Ibid,  p,  308. 

}|Hum.Und,B.II.  C.2  7.§io. 
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But  how  far  thefe  Gentlemen  do  really  agree, 
will  better  appear  hereafter. 

*'  Tho'  Confcioufnefs,  fays  Dr.  Butler,  does 
"  thus  afcertain  our  Perjonal  Identity  to  ourfelves; 
"  yet  to  fay,  that  Confcioufnefs  makes  Perfo- 
"  nal  Identity,  or  is  necelTary  to  our  being  the 
"  fame  Perfons,  is  to  fay,  that  a  Perfon  has  not 
"  exifted  a  fingle  Moment,  nor  done  One  Acli- 
**  on,  but  what  he  can  remember  -,  indeed  none 
*'  but  what  he  refledls  upon.  And  one  Ihould  re- 
'*  ally  think  it  felf-evident,  that  Confcioufnefs 
'*  of  Perfonal  Identity  prefuppofes,  and  therefore 
"  cannot  conftitute  Perfonal  Identity,  any  more 
"  than  Knowledge  in  any  other  Cafe,  can  con- 
"  ftitute  Truth,  which  it  prefuppofes."* 

It  mud  appear  perfcdly  evident  from  thefe 
Objections,  not  only  that  Dr.  Butler'* s,  Idea  of 
Perfon  here  differs  from  Mr.  Locke's,  and  which 
we  fhall  more  fully  obferve  hereafter  ;  but  that 
the  Dr.  did  not  here  refledV,  that  Mr,  Locke  ex- 
prefsly  makes  a  Diftindion  betwixt  the  fame 
Man,  and  the  fame  Perfon  f.  And  therefore  it 
will  be  very  proper  to  confider  in  this  Place, 
what  Mr.  Locke  means  by  Perfon  or  Self;  and 
what  by  Perfonal  Identity. 

"  Perfon  then  he  defines,  a  thinking  intelli- 
"  gent  Being,  that  has  Reafon  and  Refle(5lion, 
"  and  can  confider  itfelf  as  itfelf,  the  fame  think- 
*'  ing  Thing  in  different  Times  and  Places ; 
'*  which  it  does  only  by  that  Confcioufnefs, 
"  which  is  infeparable  from  Thinking. "|j 
Again,  ^^  Self  is  that  confcious  thinking  Thing 
*' which  is  fenfible,  or  confcious  of  Plea- 

*  The  Analogy,  O'c.  p.  302.  fH.  Und.  B.  II.  C  27. 

y$-20.  II  Ibid.  §9, 
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**  fure  and  Pain,  capable  of  Happinefs  or  Mi- 
*'  fery,  and  fo  is  concerned  for  Itfelf,  as  far  as 
*'  that  Confcioufnefs  extends."  * 

*'  By  this  Confcioufnefs  [every  intelligent  Be- 
*'  ing]  finds  himfelf  to  be  the  fame  Self,  which 
"  did  fuch  or  fuch  an  A6lion  fome  Years  fince, 
"  by  which  he  comes  to  be  happy  or  miferable 
<'now/*  t 

"  Perfon,  as  I  take  it,  is  the  Name  for  this 
<«  Self  Wherever  a  Man  finds  what  he  calls 
*'  Hi7nfelf,  there  I  think  another  may  fay  is  the 
"  faine  Perfon.  It  is  a  Forenfick  Term,  appro- 
*'  priating  Adlions  and  their  Merit ;  and  fo  be- 
"  longs  only  to  intelligent  Agents  capable  of  a, 
"  Law,  and  Happinefs  and  Mifery.  ThisPer- 
"  fonality  extends  ilfelf  beyond  prefent  Exiftence 
"  to  what  is  paft,  only  by  Confcioufnefs,  where-' 
"  by  it  becomes  concern'd  and  accountable, 
*'  owns  and  imputes  to  ilfelf  pad  Adions,  juft 
*'  upon  the  fame  Ground,  and  for  the  fame 
"  Reafon  it  does  the  Prefent."  || 

Moreover,  "  Since  Confcioufnefs  always  ac- 
«'  companies  thinking,  and  'tis  That  that  makes 
*>  Every  One  to  be  what  he  calls  Self;  and 
"  thereby  diftinguifhes  himfelf  from  all  other 
"  thinking  Things  -,  in  This  alone  confifts  Per- 
'■^  fond  Identity,  i.  e.  the  Samenefs  of  a  rational 
*' Being:  And  as  far  as  this  Confcioufnefs  can 
*'  be  extended  backwards  to  any  paft  A(5lion, 
"or  Thought,  fo  far  reaches  the  Identity  of 
*'  that  Perfon  *,  it  is  the  fame  Self  now  it  was 
*'  then;  and  'tis  by  the  fame  5"^// with  this  pre- 
"  fent  One  that  now  refleds  on  it ,  that  That 
*'  Adtion  was  done."** 

*Hum.  Und.  B.II.§i7.  fibid.  C.  27.  §  2C. 

Pbid§26.  **Ibid.  §9. 

By 
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By  comparing  which  together,  I  think  it 
mud  appear  fufficiently  plain  ,  that  by  Ferfon^ 
Mr.  Locke  does  not  mean  either  a  Man^  or  any 
other  living  Agent ^  in  general  \  but  only  fuch 
a  Rational  Being,  as  is  a^ually.  conlcious  of  its 
own  Behaviour  •,  capable  of  a  Law,  and  anfwer- 
able  for  its  Acflions.  So  that  confequently  One 
in  a  Phrenfy,  notwithftanding  his  being  a  Man 
or  living  Agent,  would  not  however,  according 
to  Mr.  Locke ^  be  efteem'd  a  Perfon. — —For 
whatever  Subjlance  there  is,  fays  he,  without  Con- 
fcioufnefs,  there  is  no  Perfon*.  As  to  Perfon  al  I- 
dentity.  This  confifts  in  Identity  of  Confcioufnefs^ 

and  in  That  alone.      His  Reafon  is, *'  It 

"being  the  fime  Confcioufnefs ,  that  makes  a 
"  Man  be  himfelf  to  himfclf,  Perfonal  Identity 
"  depends  on  That  only."t 

And  indeed,  fince  his  Idea  of  Perfon,  is  a  Be- 
ing a^ually  confcious  of  its  own  A<5f  ions,  in  what 
elfe  can  the  Identity  of  fuch  Perfon  confift  ?  And 
therefore  when  Dr.  Butler  thus  exprefles  himfelf 

"  to  fay  that  Confcioufnefs  makes  Per- 

'-^  fonal  Identity,  or  is  neceflary  to  our  being  the 
'*  fame  Perfons,  is  to  fay  that  a  Perfon  has  not 
*'  exifted  a  fingle  Moment,  nor  done  one  Afti- 
"  on,  but  what  he  can  remember,  ^^.'*  — 

All  This,  I  think  is  a  plain  Demonftration, 
that  by  Perfon,  the  Dr.  here  only  means  in  gene- 
ral, -x  Man  ox  living  Agent  \  and  that  therefore 
his  Objedions  have  nothing  to  do  with  Perfon 
or  Perfonal  Identity,  as  underftood  by  Mr.  Locke^ 
However  that  Gentleman  thus  proceeds, 
■  "  This  wonderful  Miftake   may  pofnbly 

•'  have  arifen  from  hence,  that  to  be  indued  with 

*  Hum.Und.  B.  II.  C.27.§23.        t§io. 

Confci- 
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**  Confcioufnefs,  Is  inTeparable  from  the  Idea  of 
*' a  Perfon ,  or  intelligent  Being.  For  this 
*'  might  be  cxprefs'd  inaccurately  thus ,  that 
*'  Confcioufnefs  makes  Perfonality  ;  and  from 
*'  hence  it  might  be  concluded,  to  make  Perfo- 
*'  nal  Identity.  But  though  prefent  Confcioufnefs 
••  of  what  we  at  prefent  do  and  feel,  is  neceflary 
*'  to  our  being  the  Perfons  we  now  are;  yet 
"  prefent  Confcioufnefs  of  paft  Actions,  or 
*'  Feelings,  is  not  necefiary  to  our  being  the 
*'  fame  Perfon,  who  perform'd  thofe  Actions  or 
*'  had  thofe  Feelings."* 

If  this  ingenious  Objecflor  had  but  duely  con- 
fider*d,  what  it  is  that  makes  a  Perfon,  accord- 
ing to  M.Y.  Locke,  he  would  not  have  given 
himfelf  the  trouble  of  accounting  for  what  he 
fuppofes  ciMiJlake.  However  let  us  examine- 
what  is  here  advanced. 

If  by  the  Sa?nenefs  of  Perfon  we  are  to  under- 
ftand  the  Savienefs  of  living  Agents,  as  this  Gen- 
tleman elfewhere  explains  it  •,  "f"  then  prefent  Con- 
fcioufnefs of  -paft  Anions  is  certainly  umieceffary  to 
our  being  the  fame  Perfons,  i.  e.  the  fame  living 
Agents,  who  perform'd  thofe  Adions :  Since 
we  are  undoubtedly  the  fame  living  Agent Sy 
whether  we  are  confcious  of  our  paft  (or  even 

prefent)  Adtions  or  not. But  what  has  This 

to  do  with  our  being  the  fame  Perfons  in  Mr. 
Lockers  Senfe  of  the  Word  ? 

I  am  perfuaded  if  the  learned  Author  would 
narrowly  examine  his  Ideas,  he  would  go  near  to 
find  that  he  ufes  the  Word  Perfon,  not  in  the 
fame  ftri(5l  Meaning  in  both  Places.  In  the  for- 
mer he  appears  evidently  to  ufe  it  in  the  Senfe 

*The  Analog7,  cij'f.  p.  302.  tP-'** 
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of  Mr.  Locke ;  in  the  latter,  the  Word  feems 
only  to  ftand  for  Man  or  living  Jgent.  Pre- 
fent  Confcioufnefs ,  fays  he ,  of  what  we  at  pre- 
fent  do,  is  necejfary  to  our  being  the  Perfons  ive  now 

are. That  is,    to  our  being  accountable 

Agents,  or  Perfons,    in  Mr.  Lor^^'j  Senfe.     But 
what  is  the  Reafon  that  Prefent  Confcioufnefs  of 
pajl  Anions  is  not  necejfary  to  our  being  the  fame 
Perfons,  who  perform' d  thofe  Anions?    It  is  not 
indeed  neceflary  to  our  being  the  lame  Men,  or 
living  Agents,    as  has    been    already  obferved : 
But  is  Confcioujnrfs  of  what  is   pall  neceffary  to 
our  being  the  fame  proper  Obje^s  of  Punifliment, 
which  we  were  at  the  Time  of  CommilTion  ?    If 
it   be  ,  then  prefint  Confcioufnefi  of   paft  Anions 
is  neceffary  to  our  being  the  fame  Perfons ;    that 
is,  according  to  Mr.  Locke's  Idea  of  the  Word 
Perfon.     Or  (hall  wc  fay,  that  every  Man,  who 
was  guilty  of   a  Crime  whillt  he  enjoy'd   his 
Senfes,    is    under  all  Circumdances,  juilly  pu- 
niihable  ?    Is  the  Mad  Man  jufly  punifhable  for 
what  the 6'o^^r  Man  did?  If  he  be  not,  then  wa 
muft  allow  that  fomething  more  is  neceffary  to 
conftitute  the  fame  Perfon,  in  Mr.  I^^^^'i  Senfe, 
than  barely  being  the  fame  Man.      He  that  has 
loft  his  Underftanding,  and  the  Remembrance 
of  his  Crimes,  is  yet  the  fa?}ie  living  Agent,  and 
may,  I  prefume,  be  call'd  the  fame  guilty  Man: 
But  if  he  be  not  the  fa?ne  Confcious  Being,  or  the 
fame  proper  Object  of  Punifhment,    he  is  not  in 
Mr.  Locke's  Phrafe,  the  fame  Perfon.      And  in- 
deed his  Opinion,  that  God  Almighty  will  pu- 
nilh  no  Man  hereafter  for  any  Crime,  but  what 
is  firft  brought  home   to   his  Mind  and  Con- 
fcience*,  feems  to  have  plain  Reafon,  if  not  plain 

•Hum.Und.  B.ll.  C.i7.§22,  26. 
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Revelation,  on  its  Side.  And  he  may  well  fay, 
that  "  in  this  Perfonal  Identity,  is  founded  all 
'^  the  Right  and  Jiiftice  of  Reward  and  Punifli- 
ment."*  For  tho'  to  reward  a  Man  in  a  Phren- 
fy  could  do  him  no  Hurt ;  yet  the  Attempt 
would  be  asabfurd,  as  the  punifhing  of  him  in 
thofe  Circumftances,    would   be  irrational  and 

cruel. But  to   proceed. "  The  In- 

"  quiry,  fays  Dr.  Butler,  what  makes  Vegeta- 
"  bles  the  fame  in  the  common  Acceptation  of 
"  the  Word,  does  not  appear  to  have  any  Re- 
"  lation  to  This  of  Perfoftal  Identity ;  becaufe 
*'  the  Word  Same,  when  apply 'd  to  Them,  and 
*' to  Perfon ,  is  not  only  apply'd  to  different 
"  Subjecls,  but  it  isalfo  ufed  in  different  Senfes. 
'*  For  when  a  Man  fwears  to  the  fame  Tree,  as 
"  having  flood  fifty  Years  in  the  fame  Place, 
'*  he  means  only  the  fame  as  to  all  the  Purpofes 
"  of  Property  and  Ufcs  of  common  Life,  and 
"  not  that  the  Tree  has  been  all  that  time  the 
'*  fame  in  the  ftri(5l  Philofophic  Senfe  of  the 
*'  Word.  For  he  does  not  knov/,  whether  any 
*'  one  Particle  of  the  prefent  Tree,  be  the  fame 
"  with  any  one  Particle  of  the  Tree,  v/hich  flood 
<«  in  the  fame  Place  fifty  Years  agr^-.  And  if 
«*  they  have  not  one  common  Particle  of  Mat- 
*'  ter,  They  cannot  be  the  fame  Tree  in  the  pro- 
"  per  Philofophic  oenfe  of  the  Word  Same;  it 
*'  being  evidently  a  Contradiction  in  Terms,  to 
"  fay  They  p.re,  when  no  Part  of  their  Sub- 
*'  fiance,  and  no  one  of  their  Properties,   are 

*'  the    fame.  — And    therefore   when  we 

*'  fay  the  Identity  or  Samenefs  of  a  Plant  con- 
''  fills,  in  a  Continuation  of  the  fame  Life,  com- 

*§  >?. 

"  municated 
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«'  municated  under  the  fame  Organization,  to  a 
*'  Number  of  Particles  of  Matter  whether  the 
"  fame  or  notj  the  Word  Same  when  apply'd 
«  to  Life  and  to  Organization,  cannot  pollibly 
*'  be  underftood  to  fignify,  wha-t  it  fignifies  in 
*'  this  very  Sentence  when  apply'd  to  Matter. 
"  In  a  loofe  and  popular  Senfe  then ,  the  Lite, 
*'  and  the  Organization,  and  the  Plant,  are  juft- 
*'  ly  faid  to  be  the  fame,  notwithftanding  the 
"  perpetual  Change  of  the  Parts.  But  in  a 
"  ftri(5t  and  Philofophical  Manner  of  Speech, 
"  no  Man,  no  Being,  no  Any-thing,  can  be  the 
*'  fame  with  That,  with  which  it  hath  indeed 
*'  nothing  the  fmie.  Now  Samenefs  is  ufed  in 
"  this  latter  Senfe  when  apply'd  to  Perfons. 
"  The  Identity  of  Thefe  therefore,  cannot  fub- 
"  fift  with  Diverfity  of  Subftance."  * 

I  beg  leave  here  to  obfervc,  that  if  the  Same- 
nefs of  a  Vegetable  confifts  in  the  fajne  numeri- 
cal Particles,  the  Identity  is  as  much  deftroy'd 
by  the  Lofs  of  a  Few,  as  by  the  Change  of  /Jll. 
And  a  Tree  is  no  more  ih^fame,  which  has  ftood 
fifty  Days,  than  what  has  ftood  fifty  Years. 
But  if  the  Identity  of  a  Plant  confiih  in  what 
Mr.  Locke  fuppofes,  then  a  Tree  of  fitty  Years 
ftanding,  is  as  much  the  yawi^  Tree,  even  in  the 
llri^left  Senfe  of  the  Word  fame ,  as  a  Tree 
which  has  ftood  but  fo  many  Hours.  And  tho* 
it  be  very  certain,  that  no  Being,  nor  indeed  atty 
thing  elfe,  can  ftritfly  he  the  fame  with  That,  with 
which  it  hath  Nothing  the  fame  •,  yet  I  think  it 
may  be  a  Queftion,  whether  it  be  Unity  of  Sub- 
ftance that  comprehends  all  Identity,  or  will  deter- 
mine it  in  every  Cafe.f 

*  The  Analogy,  &e.  p.  303,  304.         f  Hum,  Und.  B.  IK 
^  ^  ^  C  2  Mr. 
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Mr.  Locke  is  of  Opinion,  that  the  Identity  of 
Vegetables  and  Animals  depends  not,  like  the 
Identity  of  a  Mafs  of  Matter,  on  the  fame  Num- 
ber of  Particles  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  that  "  in 
"  Them  the  Variation  of  great  Parcels  of  Mat- 
**  ter  alters  not  the  Identity:  An  Oak  growing 
**  from  a  Plant  to  a  great  Tree,  and  then  lopp*d, 
*<  is  ftill  the  fame  Oak:  And  a  Colt  grown 
*'  up  toaHorfe,  fometimes  fat,  fometimes  lean, 
*'  is  all  the  while  the  fame  Horfe ;  tho'  in  both 
*' thefe  Cafes,  there  may  be  a  manifeft  Change 
"  of  the  Parts:  So  that  truly  they  are  not  ei- 
**  ther  of  them  the  fame  MafTes  of  Matter, 
*'  tho'  they  be  truly  one  of  them  the  fame  Oak, 
*'  and  the  other  the  fame  Horfe.  The  Reafon 
*'  whereof  is,  that  in  thefe  two  Cafes,  of  a  Mafs 
*'  of  Matter,  and  a  living  Body,  Identity  is  riot 
*'  apply'd  to  the  fame  Thing."  As  to  the  for- 
mer, "  Whilft  two  or  more  Atoms  exift  united 
*'  together,  the  Mafs,  confi fling  of  the  fame 
*'  Atoms,  mull  be  the  fame  Mafs,  or  the  fame 
♦'  Body."*  Whereas  *' a  Plant  continues  the 
*'  fame,  as  long  as  it  partakes  of  the  fame  Life, 
*'  though  that  Life  be  communicated  to  new 
<<  Particles  of  Matter  vitally  united  to  the  liv- 
«'  ing  Plant." "t  And  "  the  fame  Animal  is 
♦'  the  fame  continued  Life,  communicated  to 
"  different  Particles  of  Matter,  as  they  happen 
*'  fucceflively  to  be  united  to  that  organiz'd  liv- 
«'  ing  Body."  (| 

Indeed,  to  one,  who  will  judge  of  the  Same- 
vefs  of  all  Beings,  by  what  conititutes  xhtSame- 
Tiefs  of  a  Mafs  of  unorganiz*d  Matter,  it  is  im- 
poflible  that  either  Vegetable  or  Animal  fhou'd 

*Ibid.f3.  t§4.  ||§8. 
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continue  the  fame  for  one  Day  together.  Where- 
as he  that  judges  of  Identity^  by  what  anfwen  to 
all  the  Purpofes  of  Property,  and  Ufes  of  common 
Life,  can  never  be  without  the  y^z;;;^  Trees  in  his 
Park;  provided,  upon  the  Fall  of  any,  there  be 
others  planted  in  their  ftead. 

As  to  Mr.  Locke's  Sentiments  •,  I  could  as  foon 
doubt,  whether  a  Man  were  thz  fame  Man,  af- 
ter his  Hair  was  cut  and  his  Nails  were  pared, 
as  I  could  doubt,  whether  a  Tree  was  xht  fame 
Tree  (even  in  the  llrideft  Senfe  of  the  Word 
fame)  after  its  Leaves  were  fal'n,  or  its  Boughs 
trim'd.  It  is  true,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
wou'd  confift  of  the  fame  numerical  P articles  y 
they  did  before;  and  confequently  they  are  not 
the  fameMaffes  of  Matter  :  But  then  as  my  Idea 
of  a  Man  or  Vegetable,  is  not  the  Idea  of  a  Mafs 
of  mere  unorganized  Matter  -,  fo  That  which  is 
neceffary  to  conftitute  the  Identity  of  the  One, 
does  not  appear  to  me  neceflary  to  the  Identity  of 
the  Other.  However  this,  as  Mr.  Locke  ob- 
ferves,  will  be  juft  according  to  our  feveral 
Ideas  of  the  Subjeds,  we  apply  Identity  to: 
And  Men  may  dilpute  for  ever,  whether  Vege- 
table or  Animal,  whether  Perfon,  Man,  or 
Subftance,  be  the  faine  -,  'till  they  have  agreed 
amongll  themfelves,  what  Ideas  thofe  different 
Words  Ihall  (land  for*. 

As  to  what  the  Dr.  affirms,  that  ^^  Samenefs 
"  is  ufed  in  a  llridl  and  Philofophical  Manner 
"  of  Speech ,  when  apply'd  to  Perfcns :  And 
"  that  the  Identity  of  Thefe  cannnot  fubfift  with 

*'  Diverfity  of  Subftance  :" I  could  wifh 

he  had   been  more   particular   in  explaining, 

♦Hum.Und.B.II.  C.  27,  §7.  15.  28,  «9. 

what 
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what  is  here  meant  by  Perfons  ^  and  what  by 
Siibjlance.  For  if  by  Per/on  we  underftand  the 
Ln?nate  rial  Spirit  only;  and  by  Suhjiance^  the 
Subftance  of  fuch  Spirit:  In  this  Cafe  it  would 
be  faying,  that  the  Identity  of  an  Individual  Spi- 
rit cannot  fubfift  with  the  Diverfity  of  its  own 
Subftance:  And  which,  I  prefume,  has  not 
been  controverted.  But  if  by  Suhjlance  ^  be 
meant  That  of  the  Body,  the  Propofition  would 
amount  to  This,  either  that  the  Body  never 
gain'd  or  loft  any  Particles  of  Matter  ;  or  that 
■^n  Immaterial  Spirit  could  not  continue  the  fa?ne, 
under  fuch  a  Variation  of  the  Subitance  of  the 
Body.  Or  laftly,  if  by  Per/on,  be  meant  the 
■whole  Compound,  Spirit  and  Body  united  ;  then 
the  Identity  of  fuch  Per/on  may  certainly  fubfift 
with  Diverlity  of  Subftance ;  or  we  fhall  never 
be  able  to  find  the  fame  Per/on,  for  perhaps  two 

Hours  together. But  this  learned  Writer 

thus  proceeds. 

"  The  Thing  here  confider'd ,  and  demon- 
*'  ftratively,  as  I  think,  determined,  is  propofcd 
'*  by  Mr.  Locke  in  thefe  Words: 

'-'  JVhetherit,  i.  e,  the  fame  Self  or  Perfon,  be 
*'  the  fame  Identical  Subftance.'' 

"  And  he  has  fuggefted  what  is  a  much  bet- 
*'  ter  Anfwer  to  the  Queftion,  than  that  which 
"  he  gives  it  in  Form.  For  he  defines  Perfon, 
'*  a  timiking  intelligent  Beings  &c.  and  Perfonal 
"  Identity,  the  Samenefs  of  a  rational  Being.  * 

"  The  Queftion  then  is,  whether  the  fame 
**  Rational  Being  is  the  fame  Subftance  \  which 
*'  needs  no  Anfwer,  becaufe  Being  and  Subftance, 
"  in  this  Place,  ftand  for  the  fame  Idea.  The 
"  Ground  of  the  Doubt ,    Whether  the  fame 

*  Locke's  Works,    Vol.  I.  p.  146,    or  Hum.  Und.  B.  H. 
C.  27.  §9.10. 

*'  Perfoi^ 
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<«  Perfon  be  the  fame  Subftance,  is  faid  to  be 
*'  This,  that  the  Conrcioufnefs  of  our  own 
*'  Exiftence,  in  Youth,  and  in  Old  Age,  or 
*»  in  any  two  joint  fucceflive  Moments,  is  not 
"  the  fafne  individual  A^ion*^'  i.  e.  not  the  fame 
*'  Confcioufnefs ,  but  different  fuccelTive  Con- 
*'  fcioufnefles.  Now  it  is  ftrange  that  This 
"  fhould  have  occafion'd  fuch  Perplexities  •,  for 
*'  it  is  furely  conceivable,  that  a  Perfon  may 
*<  have  a  Capacity  of  knowing  fome  Objecft  or 
"  other  to  be  the  fame  now,  which  it  was 
"  when  he  contemplated  it  formerly:  Yet  in 
"  this  Cafe,  where,  by  the  Suppofition,  the 
"  Objcd;  is  perceiv'd  to  be  the  fame,  the  Per- 
•'  ception  of  it  in  any  two  Moments,  cannot 
"  be  one  and  the  fame  Perception. 

*'  And  thus,  tho*  the  fucceffive  Confcioufneffes 
"  which  we  have  of  our  own  Exiftence,  are  not 
"  the  fame,  yet  arc  they  Confcioufneffes  of  one 
"  and  the  fame  Thing  or  Objed:,  of  the  fame 
"  Perfon,  Self,  or  living  Agent.  The  Perfon, 
"  of  whofe  Exiftence  the  Confcioufnefs  is  felt 
*'  now,  and  was  felt  an  Hour  or  a  Year  ago,  is 
*<  difcern'd  to  be,  not  two  Perfons,  but  one  and 
*'  the  fame  Perfon  •,  and  therefore  is  one  and 
*'  the  fame."  f 

y[v.  Locke  obferves  that  *'  Doubts  are  rais'd 
"  (by  the  Interruption  of  Confcioufnefs,  and  our 
"  lofing  Sight  of  our  paft  felves)  whether  we 
"  are  the  fame  thinking  Thing,  /'.  e.  the  fame 
"  Subftance  or  no?"    Or  as  he  had  juft  before 

exprefs'd  himfelf, "  JFbether  it  [i.e.  the 

"  fame  Self  or  Perfon']  be  the  fame  Identical  Stih- 
*-'■  fiance?'' \\     So  that,  I  apprehend,  the  Doubt 

*Ibid.  t  The  Analogy, e^f. p.  304.  |jHum,Und. 

B.II.C.  27.  §  10. 
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here  mentIon*d,  is,  Whether  That,  which  a 
Man  calls  Self  to  Day,  be  that  very  Being  or  Suh- 
fiance,  which  he  call'd  6'£'//"  Yefterday  ?  .But  I 
think,  as  the  Dr.  feems  to  have  taken  the  Que- 
ftion,  it  looks  as  if  a  Doubt  had  been  ftarted. 
Whether  the  fajne  Being  or  Suhfiance ,  was  the 
fa7}ie  Being  orSuhJlance  ?  And  which,  as  he  very 
juftly  remarks,  needs  no  Anfwer. 

As  to  the  Anfwer^  which  this  ingenious  Gen- 
tleman fuppofes  Mr.  Locke  has  fuggejied  to  this 
^iejlion  •,  it  does  not,  I  think,  appear  to  have 
any  manner  of  relation  to  it.  Mr,  Locke  is  only 
there  mentioning,  what  he  means  hy  Perfow, 
and  what,  by  the  Samenefs  of  fuch  Perfon  :  And 
fince  This,  according  to  him,  always  depends  on 
the  fame  Confcioufnefs,  whether  annexed  to  the  , 
fame  or  a  different  Subftance ;  thofe  Definitions 
can  have  nothing  to  do,  towards  folving  a  Doubt, 
whether  a  Man  be  the  very  fame  Subftance  to 

Day,  which  he  was  Yefterday .'' Befides, 

as  Mr.  Lcdt'  obferves,  thefe  "Doubts,  how 
"  rcafonable  or  unreafonable  foc^ver,  concern  not 
*'  Perfonal Identity  at  all."  *  That  is,  Mr.L(?c^<?'s 
Hypothefis  cannot  be  affecfted  by  them.  For  as 
that  makes  Perfonal  Identity  to  confift  in  Confci- 
oufnefs  only  -,  it  feems  to  ftand  clear  of  all  Dif- 
ficulties of  this  Sort.  For  let  Men  doubt  as  long 
as  they  pleafe,  about  their  being  the  fame  indi- 
vidual Self  or  Subftance,  which  they  were  a  Day, 
a  Week,  or  a  Year  before  •,  they  are  equally, 
according  to  Mr.  Locke,  the  fame  accountable 
Perfons  or  Beings,  as  far  as  their  Confcioufnefs 
reaches  •,  and  anfwcrable  for  every  Tranfa(5lion 
of  their  whole  Lives,  which  can  thus  by  Con- 

fcioufnefs 
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fcmfnefs  be  appropriated  to  themfelves.  So  thag' 
Jet  them  determine  of  the  fame  Identical  Sub- 
ftance  as  they  will,  they  can  never  get  clear, 
upon  Mr.  Locke's  Suppolition,  of  the  Jeafi:  Guile 
they  have  ever  con tra<5ted  ,  by  imagining  any 
Change  or  Variation  of  Subflance  whatever. 

But  now,  tho'  we  are  certainly  able  to  difcern 
ourfelves  to  be  the  fame  Perfons ,  we  were  for- 
merly, as  Mr,  Locke  every  where  fuppofes ;  yet, 
if  by  Perfon  be  meant  the  fame  Suhfiance^  how 
will  Confcioufnefs  prove  to  any  Man,  that  he 
is  the  fame  Perfon^  in  this  Scnfej  unlefs  by  Per- 
fon^ he  underftands  the  immaterial  Spirit,  and 
that  Only?  But  as  All  do  not  exclude  every 
thing  material  out  of  their  Idea  of  Perfon-,  it  is 
impolTible  they  fhould  by  Confcioufnefs  be  able 
to  difcern,  that  they  are  the  fame  Perfons^  in 
the  Senfe  here  underflood. 

Dr.  Butler  goes  on  to  remark : "  Mr. 

*'  Locke*s  Obfervations  upon  this  Subjedl  appear 
*'  hafty  ;  and  he  feems  to  profefs  himfelf  diflatif- 
**  fied  withSuppofitions,  which  he  has  made  re- 
*'  lating  to  it*.  But  fome  of  thofe  hafty Ob- 
'*  fervations  have  been  carried  to  a  ftrange  Length 
*' by  Others-,  whofe  Notion,  when  traced  and 
"  examined  to  the  Bottom,  amounts,  I  think, 
"  to  this:-f  That  Perfonality  is  not  a  perma- 
*'  nent,  but  a  tranfient  Thing  :  That  it  lives 
*' and  dies,  begins  and  ends  continually:  That 
*'  no  one  can  any  more  remain  one  and  the 
*'  fame  Perfon  two  Moments  together,  than  two 
**  fucceflive  Moments  can  be  one  and  the  fame 
"  Moment:  That  our  Subftance  is  indeed  con- 

*Locke's  Works,  p.  152.  f  See  an  Anfwer  to  Dr. 

CUrke's  third  Defeofc  of  his  Letter  to  Mr.  Dodweil,  2''  Edition 
p.  44.  and  56,  (^c. 

D  "  tinually 
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*'  tinually  changing,  but  whether  This  be  lo  of 
"  not,  is,  it  leems,  nothing  to  the  Purpofe, 
"  fince  it  is  not  Subftance  but  Confcioufnefs 
"alone,  which  conftitutes  Perfonality ;  which 
"  Confcioufnefs  being  fucceffive,  cannot  be  the 
"  fame  in  any  two  Moments,  nor  confequently 
*'  the  Perfonality  conftituted  by  it*." 

To  how  many  Readers  any  of  Mr.  Locked 
ObfervatJons  upon  this  Subje6l  may  appear  hajly^ 
I  cannot  pretend  to  fiy.  He  feems  to  have  been 
no  very  hafty  Writer  in  general,  and  perhaps  even 
his  Obfervations  in  this  Chapter,  may  rather  be 
thought  by  fome  to  carry  plain  Marks  of  great 
Application  of  Mind.  Tho',  as  to  his  appear- 
ing dijfatisfed  with  any  of  his  own  Suppofitions-y 
it  is  no  wonder,  that  fo  modeft  a  Writer  as  Mr. 
Lccke^  fhou'd  not  be  over  confident,  where  he. 
owns  himfelf  to  be  greatly  in  the  Dark. 

*'  I  am  apt  enough,  fiys  he,  to  think  I  have, 
"  in  treating  of  this  Subjeft,  made  fome  Sup- 
"  portions  that  will  look  ftrange  to  fome  Read- 
'*  ers,  and  pofTibly  they  are  fo  in  themfelves. 
*'  But  yet,  I  think,  they  are  fuch  as  are  par- 
*'  donable  in  this  Ignorance  we  are  in  of  the 
"  Nature  of  that  thinking  Thing  that  is  in  us, 
"  and  which  we  look  on  as  our  Selves.  Did  we 
"  know,  what  it  was,  or  how  it  was  tied  to  a 
"  certain  Syftem  of  fleeting  Animal  Spirits ;  or 
"whether  it  could ,  or  could  not  perform  its 
"  Operations  of  Thinking  and  Memory  out  of 
*'  a  Body  organized  as  ours  is-,  and  whether  it 
"  has  plcas'd  God  that  no  One  fuch  Spirit  fhall 
"  ever  be  united  to  any  but  One  fuch  Body, 
"  upon  the  right  Conftitution  of  whofe  Organs 

*  The  Analogy,  &c.  p.  305. 

its 
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'*  its  Memory  fhould  depend,  we  might  fee  the 
*'  Abfurdity  of  fome  of  thofe  Suppoficions  I 
"  have  made*." 

So  that  this  great  Man  does  indeed  acknow- 
ledge his  own  Igno?'ance,  and  treats  fome  of  his 
Suppcfitions  with  a  Freedom,  that  few  Writers 
are  guilty  of  in  refped  of  themfelves.  But 
fome  of  thefe  Obfervations,  Dr.  Butler  remarks, 
have  been  carried  to  a  fi range  Length  by  Others. 
To  which  I  beg  Leave  to  add,  that  whoever 
will  but  compare  what  Mr.  Locke  has  advanced 
upon  this  Subjed,  with  what  the  Dr.  mentions 
from  thofe  other  Writers ,  will  find  as  wide  a 
difference  between  them  ,  as  between  any  tv/o 
exprefs  Contradictions  whatever. 

For  whilft  Mr.  Locke  every  where  maintains 
to  this  Effecl,  "  That  Confcioufnefs  unites  the 
"  molt  diflant  Aftions  into  one  and  the  fime 
**  Per/on:  That  wherever  fuch  Confcioufnefs  is, 
"there  is  Perfonal  Lientity:  That  tvtry  Perjon 
'*  is  ftricftly  accountable  for  whatever  can  be  thus 
"  appropriated  to  himfeif  by  this  Confciouf- 
"  nefsf  :  And  that  in  this  Perfonal  Identity  is 
"  founded  all  the  Right  and  Juftice  of  Rewards 
"and  Punilhmentst:"  whilil  Mv.  Locke  con- 
ftantly  maintains  this,  the  0//7^r;  affirm,  "Thiit 
"  Perfonality  is  not  a  permanent,  but  Tranfient 
"  Thing:  That  it  lives  and  dies,  begins  and 
"  ends  continually:  That  no  one  can  any  more 
"  remain  one  and  the  fame  Perfon  two  Moments 
"  together,  than  two  fuccclTive  Moments  can  be 
"one  and  the  fame  Moment:  And  that  Con- 
"  fcioufnefs  being  fuccelTive,  rannot  be  the  lame 
"  in  any  two  Moments,   nor  confequently  the 

*Hum.Und.B.II.  C.27.  §27.        f  Ibid.  §16.       J  §18. 
D  2  Perfo. 
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*'  fonality  conftituted  by  it.'* 

Dr.  Butler  thus  concludes  his  Differtation  :— . 
''  This  He^  Perfon^  or  Self  muft  eitiier  be  a 
"  Subftance,  or  the  Property  of  fome  Subftance. 
"  If  He,  if  Perfon,  be  a  Subftance,  then  Con- 
"  fcioufnefs  that  He  is  the  fame  Perfon,  is  Con- 
"  fcioufnefs  that  He  is  the  fame  Subftance.  If 
"  the  Perfon  or  He  be  the  Property  of  a  Sub- 
*'  ftance,  ft  ill  Confcioufnefs  that  He  is  the  fame 
*'  (the  fime  Property)  is  as  certain  a  Proof, 
"  that  his  Subftance  remains  the  fame,  as  Con- 
*'  fcioufnefs  that  He  remains  the  fame  Subftance 
"  would  be  i  fince  the  fame  Property  cannot  be 
*'  transferr'd  from  one  Subftance  to  another. 

''  But  tho*  we  are  thus  certain,  that  we  are 
*'  the  fame  Agents,  living  Beings  or  Subftances 
*'  now,  which  we  were  as  far  back  as  our  Re- 
*'  membrance  reaches,  yet  it  is  afked,  whether 
"  we  may  not  pofTibly  be  deceiv'd  in  it?  And 
*'  this  Queftion  may  be  afked  at  the  End  of  any 
"  Demonftration  whatever,  Becaufe  it  is  a 
"  Queftion  concerning  the  Truth  of  Perception 
<*  by  Memory:  And  he  who  can  doubt,  whe- 
"  ther  Perception  by  Memory  can  in  this  Cafe 
*'  be  depended  upon,  may  doubt  alfo,  whether 
"Perception  by  Dedu(flion  and  Reafoning , 
«»  which  alfo  include  Memory,  or  indeed  whe- 
"  ther  intuitive  Perception,  can.  Here  then 
*'  we  can  go  no  farther.  For  it  is  ridiculous  to 
«'  attempt  to  prove  the  Truth  of  thofe  Percep- 
*'  tions,  whofe  Truth  we  can  no  otherwife  prove, 
*'  than  by  other  Perceptions  of  exac'lly  the  fame 
"  Kind  with  them,  and  which  there  is  juft  the 
"  fame  Ground  to  fufped:  •,  or  to  attempt  to 
*'  prove  the  Truth  of  our  p'aculties,  which  can 
^*  no  otherwife  be  proved ,    than  by  the  life  or 

Means 
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"  Means  of  thofe  very  fufpeded  Faculties  them- 
"felves*." 

Tho'  He,  Perfon,  or  Self  be  certainly  a  Sub- 
flame:,  yet  Conrcioufnefs  that  He  is  the  fame 
Perfotiy  cannot,  I  think,  be  Confcioufnefs  that 
//^i:  th^  fameSubflance,  to  any  Man,  who  makes 
the  Body  one  Part  of  W\%  Self  or  Perfon. 

Indeed  where  the  Idea  of  Perfon^  is  only  the 
Idea  of  an  individual  immaterial  Subftance,  a 
Confcioufnefs  we  are  the  fame  Perforiy  is  beyond 
all  Quellion,  a  Confcioufnefs,  that  we  are  the 
fame  Subftance.  And  in  this  Cafe  to  doubt, 
whether  the  fame  Perfon,  be  the  fame  Subftance, 
wou*d  be  only  to  doubt,  whether  the  fame  indi- 
vidual Subflance,  was  the  fune  individual  Sub- 
flance. 

According  to  Mr.  Locke,  we  may  always  be 
fure,  that  wc  are  the  fame  Perfons,  that  is,  the 
fame  accountable  Agents,  or  Beings  now,  which 
we  were  as  far  back  as  our  Remembrance  reaches  : 
Or  as  far  as  a  perfectly  Jult  and  Good  God 
will  caufe  it  to  reach. 

As  to  any  Thing,  that  looks  Wkc  doubling, 
either  after  a  Demonfl ration.,  intuitive  Perception, 
or  Perception  by  Memory;  I  am  thoroughly  per- 
luaded  this  ingenious  Gentleman  did  not  defign 
in  the  leaft  to  charge  Mr.  Locke  with  it.  It  is 
true  indeed,  Mr.  Locke  thus  exprefTcs  himfclf: — 
*'  Why  one  Inteliecftual  Subftance  may  not  have 
"  reprefented  to  it,  as  done  by  itfelf,  what  it 
"  never  did,  and  was  perhaps  done  by  fome 
."  other  Agent  •,  why  fuch  a  Reprefentation  may 
**  not  polTibly  be  without  Reality  of  Matter  of 
'*  Fad ,   as  well  as  feveral  Reprefentations  in 

•The  Analogy,  CTf.  p.  308. 
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«<  Dreams  are ,  which  yet ,  whilft  dreaming, 
"  we  take   for  true,    will  be  difficult  to  con- 

**  elude  from  the  Nature  of  Things*," But 

then  it  fhould  be  remembered,  that  he  thus  imme- 
diately adds, "  And  that  it  tiever  is  fo^  will 

"  by  us,  'till  we  have  clearer  Views  of  the  Na- 
"  ture  of  thinking  Subftances,  be  bed  refolv'd 
"  into  the  Goodnefs  of  God,  who,  as  far  as  the 
"  Happinefs  or  Mifery  of  any  of  his  fenfible 
"  Creatures  is  concern'd  in  it,  will  not  by  a  fa- 
**  tal  Error  of  theirs  transfer  from  one  to  another 
"  that  Confcioufnefs,  which  draws  Reward  or 
"  Punifhmcnt  with  it  i'." 

And  therefore  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve, 
that  M.r.  Locke  has  fufficiently  fecured  this  Point-, 
when  he  relis  it  upon  no  weaker  a  Foundation, 
than  the  Goodnefs  of  God.  Of  which,  I  pre- 
fume,  we  may  be  as  infallibly  affured,  as  of  the 
Truth  of  any  of  our  Faculties  whatever.  A 
Man  may  certainly,  with  as  much  Modefty, 
doubt  of  the  IVuth  of  his  own  Memory  or  Per- 
ceptions, as  call  in  queftion  that  Divine  Attri- 
bute. And  furely  he  that  can  do  This,  may 
with  equal  Reafon,  doubt  of  the  very  Being  of 
a  God,  or  of  his  own  Exiftence. 

Mr.  Locke  indeed  fuppofed,  that  we  knew 
not  enough  of  the  Nature  of  Thinking  Sub- 
ftances,  peremptorily  to  determine  that  fuch 
Reprefentations  could  never  happen ;  and  there- 
fore he  efteem'd  it  the  mofl:  effedual  Way  to  ob- 
viate Doubts  of  this  Kind,  to  rcfolve  the  Whole 
into  that  Adorable  Goodnefs,  which  could  not 
fuffer  us  to  be  fo  far  deceived,  as  to  be  render'd 
for  ever  undefervedly  miferable.       And  at   the 

♦H.  Und.B.II.  C  27.  §13.  \\h\^. 
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fame  time,  he  "  leaves  it  to  be  confidered,  how 
*'  far  this  may  be  an  Argument  againft  thofe, 
"  who  would  place  Thinking  in  a  Syftem  of  fleet- 
*'  ing  Animal  Spirits  *.'*  And  a  very  powerful 
Argument  this  muft  certainly  appear  to  every 
Man,  who  has  any  juft  or  rational  Conceptions 
either  of  the  Deity,  or  of  his  own  Nature. 

Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Locke  has  been  fo  far 
from  encouraging  any  Unreafonable  Doubts  (I 
mention  this  for  the  Sake  of  thofe  Readers, 
who  may  either  miftake  Mr.  Locke  or  Dr.  Butler) 
that  he  has  exprefsly  endeavour'd  to  guard  us 
againft  them,  fince  he  tells  us,  that  let  our  Ig- 
norance of  the  Nature  of  thinking  Subftances, 
and  of  their  Operations  upon  one  another,  be 
what  it  will  ;  yet  we  may  be  infallibly  af- 
fured,  we  can  never  be  deceiv'd  in  that  Confci- 
oufnefs  which  draws  Reward  cr  Pun''f}jment  with 
it,  from  the  Hands  of  God.  But  that  whatever 
Adiions  fuch  Confcioufnefs  appropriates  to  us, 
whether  good  or  evil,  are  moft  certainly  our 
own;  that  we  are  the  very  Perfons,  who  once 
actually  did  thofe  Aflidns;  and  that  we  alone 
are  juftly  rewardable  or  punidiable  for  them. 

As  to  the  learned  Author  of  the  DiJJ'crtatiou, 
it  is  by  no  Means  furprizing,  if  he  and  Mr. 
Locke  differ  with  regard  to  Perj'onal  Iderdity : 
Since  whilft  they  both  talk  of  the  farjie  Per/on^ 
they  fometimes  talk  of  very  different  Things. 
Mr.  Locke  will  not  allow  any  unconfcious  Being, 
Agent,  or  Subllance  to  be  2.Perfon  :  he  efteems 
Confcioufnefs  fo  eflential  in  this  refped,  that  he 
affirms  "  A  Carcafe  may  be  a  Perfon,  as  well  as 
*'  any  Sort  of  Subftance  be  fo,  without  Confci- 

♦Hum.Und.  B.  II.  C.27.  §  13. 
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oufnefs*.**  Whereas,  tho*  a.  prefefjt  Confcmfnefs 
of  what  we  at  prefent  do,  is  fuppofed  neceffary 

to  our  being  the Pcrfons  we  now  are-,- I  think. 

Perfon^  in  the  Dolor's  Senfe  of  the  Word,  may 
generally  ftand  for  any  living  unconfcious  Man 
whatever.  And  therefore  as  their  Ideas  of  what 
conftitutes  a  Perfon^  are  different,  it  is  no  Won- 
der they  difagree  as  to  what  conftitutes  thtSame- 
nefs  of  That  Perfon. 

However  it  is  fubmitted,  whether  Mr.  Locke*% 
Sentiments  in  relation  to  Perfonal  Identity^  have 
been  altogether  placed  by  Dr.  Butler  in  their 
proper  Light  i  and  withal,  how  tar  they  have 
been  affccfled  by  the  Objecflions  of  that  learned 
and  ingenious  Writer  ? 

•Hum.Und.B.II.  C.27.§23. 
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THE 


OBJECTI  ONS 


Rais*d  asiinll 


Mr.    LOCKE 


BY 


The  Learned  Author  oi Ayi  En qu i R y 

into  the  Nature  of  the  Human  Soul, 

Confider'd. 


I NCE  Matter,  fays  this  Writer, 
cannot  be  percipient,  it  cannot 
have  Ideas;  Ideas  are  perceiv'd, 
and    are    confequently    nothing 

^ but  Perceptions;   and  therefore 

"  it  cannot  have  Seniation,  Feeling,  or  Life, 
"  becaufe  all  thcfe  imply  Perception."  Vol.  I. 
p.  192. 

This  being  laid  down,  the  ingenious  Author 

proceeds  thys  to  remark: '*  From  this  we 

E  *'  may 
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*'  may  fee  what  little  Reafon  Mr.  Locke  had  to 
'•*■  be  fo  peremptory  in  his  Difpute  with  the  Bi- 
"  fhop  of  JVorceJler  about  the  Poflibility  of  Mat- 
*'  ter*s  Thinking  ■,  where,  to  prove  it  poflible, 
*'  he  fays,  for  Example,  God  creates  an  extend- 
"  ed  folid  Subllance,  without  fuperadding  any 
"  Thing  elfc  to  it,  and  fo  we  may  confider  it  at 
"  reft:  To  fome  Parts  of  it  he  fuperadds  Mo- 
"  tion,  but  it  has  ft  ill  the  Eflence  of  Matter. 
*'  Other  Parts  of  it  he  frames  into  Plants,  with 
*'  all  the  Excellencies  of  Vegetation,  Life,  and 
"  Beauty,  which  is  to  be  found  in  a  Rofe,  or  a 
*'  Peach-tree,  above  the  EJfence  of  Matter  in  ge- 
*<  neral^  but  it  is  ftill  but  Matter.  To  other 
«'  Parts  he  adds  Senfe  and  fpontaneous  Motion, 
"  and  thofe  other  Properties  that  are  to  be  found 
"  in  an  Elephant.  Hitherto  it  is  not  doubted 
"  but  the  Power  of  God  may  go,  [and  that  the 
*'  Properties  of  a  Rofe,  a  Peach,  or  an  Elephant, 
*'  fuperadded  to  Matter,  change  not  the  Pro- 
*' perties  of  Matter;  but  Matter  is  in  thefe 
*'  Things  Matter  ftill*:]  But  if  one  venture  to 
"  go  one  Step  farther,  and  fay,  God  may  give 
*»  to  Matter  Thought,  Reafon,  and  Volition, 
*'  as  well  as  Senfe  and  fpontaneous  Motion,  there 
•*  are  Men  ready  prefently  to  limit  the  Power 
"  of  the  Omnipotent  Creator,  and  tell  us  he  can- 
**  not  do  it,  becaufe  it  deftroys  the  Effcnce,  or 
"  changes  the  Effential  Properties  of  Matter -f.'* 

To  this  our  Author  replies, "  A  Man 

*'  may  warrantably  fay.  That  to  effeft  a  Con- 

*  The  Words  here  inclofed  are  left  out  in  the  Quotation. 
The  ingenious  Objcdtor  might  think  them  fuperfluous; 
but  they  may  not  appear  fo  to  others. 

f  B.  IV.  C.  3.  §  6.  In  the  Notes  at  thefe  Mords We 

h»ve  the  Ideas  of  Matter  and  Thinking,  £cc. 

tradi(5tion 
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"tradition  is  not  the  Objed  o^  any  Power; 
"nothing  lefs  limits  Omnipotence:  And  fuch 
"  it  is  to  effed  that  a  Subftance,  which  as  folid- 
*'  ly  extended,  muft  refift  all  Change  of  State, 
*'  fhould,  while  remaining  fol idly -extended,  be- 
"  come  of  du'.l,  dead  Earthy  Life,  Senfe,  and 
*'  fpontaneous  Motion  *  •,  for  that  is  to  lay,  it 
*'  becomes  living,  fen/ible,  and  fponlaneoi/Jly  mov- 
"  ing  Earthy  while  it  remains  dull  and  dead 
*«  Earth."  Vol.  I.  p.  192—194. 

After  our  Author    has   reproved  Mr.  Locke 
for  having  been  over  pere7n^tory\   he  proceeds 
next  to  charge  him  with  a  Coniradi^ion,  which, 
like  the  Egyptian  Darknefs,  may  really  be  felt. 
For  it  feems  according  to  Mr.  Locke^  Earth  may 
become  living,  fenfibie,  and  fpontancoujly  movingy 
whilft  it  remains  without  Life^  or  Senfe,  or  Mo- 
tion! Not  that  Mr.  Locke  is  taxed  with   main- 
taining this  in  fo  many  Words;  but  only  what 
amounts  to  it.     If  we  enquire  after  Mr.  Locke'i 
Propofition,  here  it  feems  to  be  :  — ^  *'  A  Sub- 
*'  ftance,  whilft  folidly  extended,  may  become 
"  of  dull,  dead  Earth,  Life,  Senfe,  and  fponta- 
"  neotis  Motion !  "   At  Icaft  this  Propofition  muft 
be  fuppos'd   to  contain  Mr.  Locke's  Meaning ; 
fince  we  are  refer'd  to  the  very  Page,  Volume, 
and  Edition  of  his  Works.     But  whether   our 
Author  has  not  given  us  a  very  faulty  Parapbrafe 
of  his  own,  rather  than  the  Words  or  Senfe  of 
Mr.  Locke^  may  be  partly  conjedured  from  the 
very  Letter  publiih'd  by  Mr.  Locke  himfelf. 

*'  If  the  Omnipotent  Creator,  fays  Mr.  Locke, 
"  had  not  fuperadded  to  the  Earth,  which  pro- 
"  duced   the  irrational  Animals,    Qualities  far 

*  In  the  Page  immediately  after,  viz..  145.  Vol.11.  Edit. 
printed  1715.  ^         ^ 

*^  E  2  "  furpafling 
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«'  furpafllng  thofe  of  the  dull,  dead  Earth,  out 
*'  of  which  they  were  made,  Life,  Senfe,  and 
*'  fpontaneous  Motion,  nobler  Qualities  than 
*'  were  before  in  it,  it  had  Hill  remain'd  rude 
"  fenfelefs  Matter*.'* 

Pray  what  is  here  of  the  dull  dead  Earth 
becoming  Z-r/t",  and  Senfe^  and  fpontaneous  Mo- 
tion ?  May  not  Creatures  form'd  of  Earth,  be 
endued  with  Life^  and  Senfe,  and  Motion,  with- 
out becofning  thofe  very  Powers  or  ^lalities?  or 
doe:j  Mr.  Locke  affirm  any  thing  elfe  ? 

Indeed  in  thefe  three  Pages  which  begin  the 
Attack,  Mr.  Locke  is  very  cloiely  prefs'd.  At 
the  Bottom  of  p.  193.  after  our  Author  has  quot- 
ed a  Paragraph  from  that  Gentleman,  where 
he  fays,  "  It  is  impoflible  for  us,  by  the  Con- 
*'  templation  of  our  own  Ideas,  without  Reve- 
*'  lation,  to  difcover  whether  Omnipotency  has 
"  not  given  to  fome  Syftems  of  Matter  fitly  dif- 
"  pos'd,  a  Power  to  perceive  and  think,  or  elfe 
*'  join'd  and  fix'd  to  Matter  fo  difpos'd,  a  think- 
"  ing  immaterial  Subftance,"  [B.  IV.  C  3.  §  6.] 
I  fay,  after  this  we  meet  with  the  following  ex- 
traordinary Remark :  "  This  is   founded 

♦'  upon  what  Mr.  Locke  elfewhere  endeavours  to 
*'  maintain,  That  our  Ideas  are  only  arbitrary 
•'  Combinations,  without  Connexion  to  any  Thing 
♦«  in  Nature.'* 

What  can  this  Gentleman  mean  by  this 
Aflertion.?  Was  Mr.  Lockers  Doubt,  to  wit. 
Whether  Omnipotence  had  done  the  one  or  the 
other,  founded  upon  this  Suppofition,  that  our 

*  Third  Letter  to  the  Bi(hop  of  Worcejler,  p.  399,  400. 
See  alfo  the  fifth  Edition  of  the  Effay,  p.  458.  As  to  that 
Edition  of  Mr.  Lor/re's  Works  which  is  rcfer'd  to,  I  have  had 
no  Opportunity  of  confu'lting  it. 

Ideas 
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Ideas  are  only  arbitrary  Combinations?  Our  Au- 
thor feems  evidently  to  affirm,  //  is  foundsd  upon 
ibis.  Might  he  not  as  well  have  affirm'd,  that 
it  was  founded  upon  the  great  Church  at  Har- 
km  ? 

Bcfides,  fince  this  Gentleman  knows  that 
Mr.  Locke  only  maintainsyo;//^  *  of  our  Ideas  to 
be  arbitrary  Combinations  •,  why  fhould  he  ex- 
prefs  himfelf  in  fo  loofe  and  carcbfs  a  Manner, 
as  may  pollibly  miflead  his  Reader?  Would  not 
any  Man,  who  was  unacquainted  withMr.  Lod^, 
imagine  he  had  maintained  that  all  our  Ideas  were 
only  fuch  Combinations?  Plowcver,  what  thelc 
Ideas  are,  and  what  Mr.  Locke  fays  of  'em,  we 
(hall  have  occafion  to  confider  hereafter. 

But  now  before  we  proceed  to  what  immedi- 
ately follows  in  this  Writer,  I  beg  Leave  to 
take  Notice  of  an  Obfervation  at  feme  Diftance. 
He  tells  us,  that  **  For  the  fuperadded  Proper- 
"  ties  of  Thought,  Reafon,  ^c.  to  have  no 
"  Subjed  of  inhefion,  but  the  Jun^ion  of  dead 
'*  Parts  to  dead  Parts,  is,  notwithftanding  the 
*'  Word  Omnipotence  inferted,  as  contradidory, 
♦'  as  any  other  Way  of  affcrting  the  Materiality 
'"  of  thinking  Beings +." 

A  ContradiBion  is  mod  certainly  a  Contradi- 
£fion  (till,  whatever  is,  or  is  not  inferted.  But 
tho*  the  y^ord  Omnipotence  will  not  aker  a  Con- 
tradi5fion^  may  it  not,  in  fome  Meafure  render 
it  excufable?  I  think  it  certainly  muft  in  rhe 
Opinion  of  our  Author.  Let  us  he;ir  how  beau- 
tifully he  fpeaks  of  Omnipotence  upon  fome  other 
Occafions: "  Muft  we  know,    fays  he, 

*B.  II.C.  22.§2.    B.  III.C.  5.§i 6. 

f  Vol  I.  p.  370.  and  Notes. 
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"  all  the  Art  and  Power  of  an  Omnipotent  Crea- 
**  tor?  or  allow  no  Power  and  Art  beyond  what 
"  we  know?  Let  any  one  anfwer  this  at  his 
•'  Leifurc.  We  are  but  in  our  firft  Stage  of 
**  Exiftence  *."  "  Let  him  who  hath  the  Term 
*'  [Infinite  Power]  often  in  his  Mouth,  confider 
**  only  the  Import  of  it  f." 

Is  it  pofTible  for  a  Man  to  have  fo  juft  a  Senfe 
of  the  Almighty  Power  of  God,  without  think- 
ing great  Indulgence  due  to  that  Perfon,  who, 
thro'  an  awful  Regard  to  Omnipotence,  is  be- 
tray'd  into  a  Contraditftion  ? 

But  be  this  as  it  will,  after  our  Author  has 
endeavour'd  to  fix  the  Abfurdity  about  the  dull 
dead  Earth  upon  Mr.  Loche,  he  thus  triumphs  : 
—  "So  that, notwithftanding  this  Complaint, 
**  as  if  the  Billiop  had  been  unreafonable  in  op- 
"  pofing  his  Conclufion,  it  appears  the  Reafon 
"  was  good,  and  that  he  could  not  go  one  Step 
*'  farther,without  defVroying  the  EfTence  of  Mat- 
*'  ter,  viz.folid  Extenfion  -,  and  that  he  had  gone 
^^  2.  Step  ox  two  too  far  before,  in  making  the 
'-^  fpontaneous  Mover  in  an  Elephant^  and  the 
*'  external  Mover  in  the  Mechanifm  both  of 
"  Plants  and  Animals,  Properties  of  dull  and 
"  dead  Earth."  Vol.1,  p.  194. 

The  Reader,  I  durft  fay,  will  obferve,  that 
all  this  is  not  only  aflerted,  but  aflerted  in  the 
very  Page  of  a  Quotation  where  Mr.  Locke  plain- 
ly denies  fo  much  as  Motion  to  be  a  Property  of 
Matter]  Where  he  affirms  the  Vegetation  and 
hife  of  a  Kofe  or  Peach-tree  to  be  above  the  ge- 
neral EJfence  of  Matter,  the'  fuch  Rofe  or  Peach- 
tvee  be   ftill   Matter  \    And   withal,    whilft  he 

*  Vol.  I.  p.  173.  in  the  Notes.        f  Vol.  II.  7.434- 

tells 
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tells  us  (in  the  Place  refer'd  to  by  our  Author) 
that  the  Life,  and  Senfe,  and  fpontaneous  Motion 
of  Animals  are  ^alities  far  furpajfmg  thofe  of 
the  dull  dead  Earth :  Nobler  ^alities  than  are  to 
be  found  in  rude  fenfelefs  Matter !  And  yet  this 
Gentleman  ventures  to  tell  his  Reader,  that 
*'  Mr.  Locke  makes  the  fpontaneous  Mover  in  an 
"  Elephant,  and  the  external  Mover  in  the  Me- 
*'  chanilm  both  of  Plants  and  Animals,  Proper- 
'*  ties  of  dull  and  dead  Earth ! " 

Let  the  judicious  Reader  now  determine,  which 
of  thefe  Gentlemen  has  advanced  a  Step  or  two 
too  far. 

However,  it  feems,  "  Mr.  Locke  hath  well 
"  obfcrved,  that  they  are  different  Confidera- 
*'  tions  that  prove  the  Soul  immortal  and  imma- 
'*  terial  •,  but  yet  when  he  fays,  that  //  is  as  evi- 
'*  dent  to  him  that  [fome]  Brutes  reafon  in  certain 
"  Inflames,  as  that  they  have  Senfej"  [B,  II. 
C.  1 1.  §  II.  fifth  Edit.]  "  and  here  takes  it  for 
"  granted,  that  /'/  is  hut  mere  Matter  with  fuper- 
*'  added  Properties  that  thus  reafons  (tho'  he  offers 
"  no  Proot  of  either  of  thefe  Affertions)  and 
*'  fince  all  Men  fuppofe  the  Matter  of  the  Brute 
"  Body  finally  diffipated  at  Death,  this  gives  an 
*'  ignorant  Sceptic  Courage  to  affirm  that  it  may 
*'  be  fo  with  the  Human  Soul :  Why  Ihould  we 
*'  maintain  a  Point  gratis,  and  barely  for  main- 
"  taining's  Sake^  as  here  Mr.  Locke  allows  the 
"  Soul  is  immaterial,  but  contends  it  might 
"  have  been  material  •,  why,  I  fay,  fhould  he 
*'  maintain  a  Point  gratis,  that  hath  a  bad  Ten- 
"dency?  Were  all  other  Arguments  wanting, 
*'  this  itfelf  would  be  one  againft  it.  No  Truth 
"  by  being  known,  could  have  a  bad  Effed  on 
**  the  Minds  and  Lives  of  Men :   And  contra- 

**  rily. 
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**  rily,  what  will  always  have  a  bad  Effe<ft  on 
*'  the  Minds  and  Lives  of  Men,  will  have  ftrong 
"  Probability  at  lead  againft  its  being  Truth, 
"  luppofing  no  Argument  could  be  brought  ior 
**  or  againft  it."  Vol.  I.  p.  194,  195. 

As  to  the  firft  of  thefe  proofiefs  JJfertions, 
Mr.  Locke  tells  us  in  the  very  Section  refer'd  to, 
that  ''  If  Brutes  have  any  Ideas  at  all,  and  are 
*'  not  hare  Machines  *   {as  fome  would  have  tbein) 

*  Sinrc  the  late  learncfi  Author  of  the  Vrocedure,  Extent, 
anJ  Limit}  of  Human  UnJerjlanding ,  has  mainrain'd  that 
"  Brutes  are  mere  Matter,  p.  169.  and  that  all  ihc'xx  Aciions,  as 
*'  he  calls  'cm,  are  horn  a  KectJJlty  of  Nature,  like  the  Mo- 
"  tion  o\  a  Clock,  or  a  IVatch,  or  as  one  Ball  ftruck  againft 
"  anothirj  ami  that  they  are  moved  by  the  internal  Imfulfe 
"  oi  Ideas,  without  any  Capacity  of  moving  themfelves,  or 
"  o^ intending,  deJigning,ox  alttringiny  Motion,"  p.  162, 
164,  395.  Bclidcs  what  has  been  already  obicrv'd,  [See  Vind. 
of  Mr.  Locke,  Dial.  VI.]  I  beg  leave  here  to  propofe  an  Ar- 
gument ngninft  this  Hypothtfis.  which,  tho'  not  an  Argument 
of  the   ahflracl    Kind,  will,    I  hope,    appear  to  have   fome 

Weight  in  it. It  is  confcfs'd  on  all  Hands,  that  an  Horfe, 

for  Inftancc,  will  pafs  quietly  by  fome  Objedt-<:,  but  not  by 
other?;.  Shall  wc  fay  the  Reafon  is,  bccauie  the  great  Author 
of  their  Being  has,  in  Order  to  their  Prefcrvation,  united 
fuch  particular  Eftcfts  to  fuch  and  fuch  Caufcs:  So  that  what- 
ever is  hurtful,  or  likely  to  prove  fo,  fliall  conftantly  be  at- 
tended with  fuch  various  Motions  of  thefc  Animals,  as  are 
moft  likely  to  fccure  and  protect  *em  from  Danger?  This,  I 
prefumc,  is  the  moft  that  can  be  faid  for  the  different  Be- 
haviour of  thefc  Creatures,  upon  the  Cartefian  Hypothejts, 
which  fecms  to  me  much  the  fame  wirh  that  Gentleman's. 
[See  the  Vindication  of  Mr.  Locke,  in  the  Place  juft  refer'd  to.] 
But  now  if  this  be  the  Caufe  that  Brutes  will  ftartle  at  one 
Objeift,  and  not  at  another:  What  Reafon  is  to  be  affjgn'd, 
why  they  will  more  frequently  endanger  their  Rider  at  the 
Sight  of  that  which  can  never  hurt  'em,  than  ar  the  Sight 
of  that  which  aftually  may  .>  Will  not  the  fime  Horfe  fly 
from  a  dead  Dog,  or  a  Bundle  of  Chips,  who  will  pafs  un- 
conccrn'd  thro'  an  Army  of  Men?  And  on  the  other  Hand, 
with  what  Difficulty  are  thefe  Creatures  rcmov'd  whena  Sta- 

"  we 
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**  we  cannot  deny  them  to  havefomeReafcn:  "  Pre- 
fuming,  I  fuppofe,  that  if  they  have  Ideas^ 
they  might  make  fome  ufe  of  'em.  And  he 
moreover  infers  from  the  Behaviour  of  fome  of 
thefe  Animals,  that  they  not  only  have  Ideas, 
but  lay  them  up  in  their  Memories,  and  ufe 
them  upon  Occafion.  [B.  II.  C.  i.  §  19.  C.  10. 
§  ID.]  But  notwithftanding  this,  it  feems  Mr. 
Locke  has  not  fo  much  as  offered  a  Proof,  that 
[fomel  Brutes  reafon  in  certain  Injiances ! 

Well,  but  Mr.  Locke  takes  it  for  granted,  viz. 
in  his  Difpute  with  the  Bifhop  oi'  IVorceJler,  that 
an  Elephant  (whom  elfcwhere  he  nlTerts  to  have 
fome  Degree  of  Reafon)  is  only  Matter  withy?/- 
per added  Properties.  As  Mr.  Locke  had  no  Dif- 
pute with  that  learned  Prelate  in  Regard  to 
the  Compofition  of  Elephants,  what  were  wc 
to  expedl  he   fhould  prove  about  *em  ?   That 

ble  is  in  Flames,  and  they  in  the  utmoft  Danger  of  pcriiliing? 
Surely  if  thefc  helplcfs  Animals  have  not  a  Power  of  Self- 
motion ;  but  arc  ncceflarily  impell'd  by  their  Idess,  is  it  to 
be  imagined  that  the  wife  Author  of  Nature  would  eftablifli 
fuch  Laws,  as  fliould  operate  in  fo  frefojlerous  a  Manner?  Is 
it  conceivable  that  BrHtes  fliould  lie  under  a  Ncccfl'ity  of  con- 
forming themfelves  to  a  certain  blind  Impulfeof  /</m/  ;  which 
in  fome  Inftanccs,  forced  them  to  fly  where  there  was  no 
Danger;  and  in  others,  oblig'd  'cm  to  (lay,  tho*  with  tha 
utmoft  Rifquc  and  Harard  of  their  Lives  ? 

I  fhould  be  glad  to  fee  thefe  Difficulties  fairly  anfwer'd, 
upon  that  Hypothefis.  Whereas,  allowing  thofe  Animals  a 
Toreer  of  Self-motion  j  that  they  are  really  confcious.  of  fomc- 
thing  that  affedls  *em ;  that  they  can  properly  difcern  and  di- 
fiinguift}  ore  Objeft  from  another  j  and  that  as  Objedts  arc 
more  or  lefs  familiar,  and  appear  more  or  lefs  agreeable  or 
terrifying,  they  conform  themfelves  and  their  Motions  ac- 
cordingly i  upon  thefe  Suppolitions,  where  is  the  Wonder 
\i  Brutti  arc  miftaken  as  well  as  Creatures  of  a  far  fuperior 
Rank;  or  if  their  Fears  and  Apprehenlions  ofcen  impofo 
tpon  'cm  ? 

F  which 
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which  is  there  mention'd,  he  plainly  fuppofes 
his  Lordfhip  would  grant  •■>  and  therefore,  as  a- 
ny  other  wile  Man  would  have  done,  he  fays 
no  more  than  he  had  Occafion  to  fay. 

But  ftill  thefe  Jjjcrliom,  whether  proved  or 
not,  encourage  an  ignorant  Sceptic  to  draw  bad 
Inferences. 

Suppofe  Mr.  Locke  had  maintained,  that  not 
only  Elephants^  but  Fleas  and  Mites  have  imma- 
terial  Souls*;  will  this  Gentleman  aflure  us, 
that  an  ignorant  Sceptic  could  not  draw  a  fooliHi 
Conclulion  from  it? 

But  then.  Why  fhould  Mr.  Locke  maintain  a 
Point  ^^r^j//j,  which  has  a  bad  Tendency  ?  With 
all  SubmifTion,  the  proper  Qucftion  is,  Why 
fliould  Mr.  Locke  write  whilft  there  were  Fools 
to  read?  If  Men  will  leave  God  Almighty  out, 
where  Mr.  Locke  has  always  declared  he  is  pre- 
fent-y  if  they  will  infer  their  Souls  fhall  die, 
wliilft  he  maintains  the  reverfe-f,  as  dirc(5tly 
the  rcvcrfc,  and  as  exprcf'ily  the  contrary,  as 
Light  is  to  Darknefs  -,  who  is  to  be  anfwerable 
for  the  bad  Tendency  of  this .''  Suppofe  it  be  af- 
iirm'd,  that  *'  there  is  no  Being  but  what  is 
•*  naturally  i?nmortal  as  long  as  God  doth  not 
*'  extinguifh  it :  And  that  otherv/ife  there  is 
*'  no  Being  at  all,  but  what  is  naturally  mortal : 

'* That  all  Immortality  is  founded  on  the 

*'  jyiU  2.m\  Defign  of  God,  and  that  it  is  there- 
«"  fore  abfurd  to  feek  for  a  DemcMftration  of  it 
*' ;«  the  Nature  of  the  created  Being  itfelfJ^:'** 
I.ct  this  be  faid,  and  let  an  ignora?2t  Sceptic  read 

•  See  (he  Enquiry  Vol.  I.  p.  214      ■■■217,  241. 
t  B.  I.e.  1.^5.  B.II.C.  7.§5.  C.  21.^44.70.  B.  IV. 
C.  3.  §  6.  C.  12. §  II. 

4-  Ibid.  p.  243.  in  the  Notes. 
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It,  as  he  reads  Mr.  Locke  \  pray  what  would  be- 
come of  the  Itn?nortaltty  of  the  Soul?  Or  where 
would  be  the  Difference  in  Point  o'i  IvimortaUty, 
betwixt  the  Soul  of  a  Man^  and  the  Body  of  a 
Brute'f'  But  who  is  anfwerable  for  all  this? 
Shall  we  fay  that  no  one  ought  to  anfwcr  for 
the  Folly  and  JVickedfiefs  of  others  but  Mr.  Locke 
only?  Or  fliall  wc  find  out  a  DiJliruJion^  and  af- 
firm that  nothing  is  here  maintain'd  gratis? 
"What  a  furprizing  Difference  muff  this  make  in 
the  bad  Tendency  of  a  Propofition  ?  And  how 
differently  will  an  ignorant  Sceptic  find  himfcif 
affected  by  it? 

What  our  Author  afterwards  obfcrvcs,  that 
"  No  Truth  by  being  knozun  could  have  a  bad  Ef- 
*'/<r/7  on  the  Minds  and  Lives  of  Men ^^^  is,  I  pre- 
fumc,  very  firmly  held  by  all  the  various  Secls 
of  Philofophers  whatever.  Thus  our  own  Hypo- 
tbefes  being  always  true^  and  Truth  having  no  lad 
Effe^s^  it  is  plain  all  the  Danger  can  only  arifc 
from  the  Doftrine  of  our  Opponents.  Tho*  in- 
deed this  Gentleman  has  given  us  Authority  to 
fay,  that  *'  the  Things  we  are  afraid  of^  may  be 
*'  but  our  ou'n  particular  Prejudices.^*  Vol.  I.  p, 
247.  in  the  Notes. 

This  Author  difputing  againfl:  a  Scheme  of  a 
very  learned  Prelate*,  who  undertakes  to  prove 
the  Non-exijlence  of  Matter,    he   thus   exprcffcs 

himfelf :  *'  Mr.  Locke  fpeaks  of  fenjitivc' 

**  Knozvlcdge  with  much  Fairnefs  and  Candor, 
*'  giving  it  the  third  Place,  or  making  the  De- 
*'greesofour  Knowledge  to  be  Intuitive,  De- 
**  monjirative,  and  Senfitive^  B.  IV.  C.  2.  §  14. 
•'and  C.  II.  But  with  much  Submiflion,   th'j 

*  Bifhop  Berkeley, 

F  2  Exidenc; 
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«*  Exiftence  of  Matter  in  general,  or  at  lead  of 
*'  material  Senfories,  to  which  the  Soul  is  united, 
**  feems  to  me —  to  be  nearer  Intuitive  than  De- 
"  inonjlralive  Knowledge,  if  the  fame  Perception 
*'  of  Parts  proves  to  us  both  the  Spirit  and  a 
**  7?iaterial  Scnforyy  Vol.  II.  p.  339. 

Here  appears  to  be  fome  little  Difference  be- 
tween this  Gentlcman*s  Thoughts  and  Mr. 
Locke*s-j  tho'  what  it  is,  I  mufl:  own  is  not  very 
clear  to  me.  It  feems  however  as  if  Mr.  Locke 
had  fuppofed  the  Exiftence  of  Matter  in  general, 
or  of  material  Senfories,  to  be  the  Object  of  De- 
monftrative  Knowledge  •,  whereas  according  to 
Mr.  Locke,  fuch  Knowledge,  I  believe,  is  not 
Demofiftra.'ive  but  Senfitive*.  However,  let  the 
Miftake  lie  where  it  will,  it  is  an  Affair  of  lit- 
tle Importance.  Our  Author's  Obfervation , 
that  Mr.  Locke  fpeaks  of  Senfitive  Knowledge 
ivith  viiicb  Fairnefs  and  Candor,  is  moil  certain- 
ly true.  And  I  will  beg  leave  to  add,  that  he 
not  only  fpeaks  of  Intuitive  and  Demonftrative 
Knowledge  in  the  fame  Manner  •,  but  that  he 
has  faid  enough  in  the  Places  laft  mentioned 
(notwithftinding  he  is  fo  often  charged  with  en- 
couracring  of  See/ tics)  to  root  out  all  unreafona- 
able  Scepticifm  from  the  Minds  of  Men,  if  the 
Thing  itfclf  was  capable  of  being  done. 

Mr.  Locke  had  told  his  fcarned  Antagoniil, 
the  Bifhop  of  JForcefter,  that  "  if  his  Lordfhip 
*'  allow'd  Biutcs  to  have  Senfation,  it  would  fol- 
*<  low,  either  that  God  can  and  doth  give  to 
"  fome  Parcels  of  Matter  a  Power  of  Perception 
*-'■  and  Thinking,  or  that  all  Animals  have  im- 
•*  material,  and  confequently,  according  to  his 

•B.IV  C.2.  §14.  C.9.§  2.  C.  u. 

«'  Lordlhip, 
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«*  Lordfhip,  immortal  Souls,  as  well  as  Men," 
Lett.  3.  p.  406. 

"  Here,  fays  our  Author,  Mr.  Locke  fuppofes 
*'  that  Senfation  implies  Tbifiking,  as  much  as  it 
**  implies  Perception;  which  is  quite  wrong,  I 
'*  conceive.**  Vol.  I,  p.  214.  Notes. 

It  is  not  unlikely  but  Mr.  Locke  might  fuppofi 
that  a  Creature  could  not  be  confcious  of  Pain 
or  Pleafure,  without  attending  in  fome  Degree 
to  thofe  different  Senfai ions.  And  hence,  I  pre- 
fume  it  is,  that  in  the  Place  juft  mention'd,  he 
fays,  that  Senfation  is  comprehended  under  Think- 
ing in  general ;  as  elfcwhere  he  makes  Senfation  a 
Mode  of  Thinking.,  B.  II.  C.  19.  §  i.  and  how 
any  Animal  can  be  fenfihle  of  the  Smart  of  a 
Wound,  without  thinking  in  fome  Meafure  upon 
it,  let  him  that  can,  conceive. 

But  in  Anfwer  to  this,  we  may  be  told,  that, 
*'  without  Freedom  there  cannot  be  a  thinking 
*' Being;  and  that  an  ^6?/ w  Being,  a  thinking 
"Being,  and  a  free  Being  are  fynonymous 
"  Terms."  Vol.  I.  p.  203.  Notes. 

However,  does  not  this  Gentlem.an  allow 
Brutes  to  be  fpontancous  as  to  the  Power  of  be- 
ginning fome  Motions,  as  well  as  Men  .^  p.  177, 
Notes;  and  that  they  have  th  fpontanecus  Mover 
within  'em.''  p.  194.  and  withal  that  they  are 
a^ive  in  willing  *  Motion?  p.  190.  and  that  A^i- 
vity  and  Power  belong  to  Spirit  by  its  Nature 

*  As  to  the  being  aciive  in  vill'wg,  fee  Dr.  Chrke\  Re- 
marks upon  a  Philofophical  Enquiry  concerning  Human  Liber- 
ty- P-  7 9'  22,  23.  Indeed  our  Author  fccms  to  ufe  wil- 
ling not  for  ihePaJJtze  Vcrccfticn  of  theUndcrflanding.,  but  for 
the  Exertion  of  the  Sdf-moti^e  Power,  for  he  maintains,  that 
to  ruill  is  to  a^.  V,  i.  p.  203.  Notes:  and  confcqucntly,  th^ 
being  n£iivt  in  willing,  is  only  the  being  a^i^e  in  acimg. 

and 
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and  Cctijiitutwn?  p.  255.  How  then,  it  may  be 
afk'd,  can  a  Creature  be  a5five  in  willing  -,  or 
how  can  it  have  /Iclhity  and  Poivcr  belonging  to 
its  very  Nature^  and  yet  be  no  a^live  B  .ig?  or, 
which  is  n-'uch  the  fiime  Tb?"':^,  how  can  it  be 
fpo>i!cVteou5*  wit!::nt  /'  But  b?  this  as  it 

will,  neither  the    ^"  ..;/v  of   the  Sorh  of 

Brutes,  nor  their  i  j ,  Activity,  or  Power 

will  entitle  'cm  tu  tiie  Privilege  of  Thinking: 
for  *'  wanting  the  other  Species  of  A(flivity,  the 
*'  rpontaneous  Direftion  of  their  perceptive  Ca- 
*'  pacity  towards  and  thro*  their  part  Percepti- 
**  ons,  they  cannot  be  called  thinking  Creatures** 
Vol.  I.  p.  190. 

But  rtill  fume  may  apprehend,  that  fince  a 
Brute  Animal  can  often  remember  his  LeflTons  •, 
and  frequently  appears  fhy  of  one  Man  and  fond 
of  another,  this  looks  as  if  hh  perceptive  Capa- 
r'v  was  dire^ed  towards  his  pa  ft  Perceptions.  How- 
ever, what  if  this  fhould  not  ht  fpontaneous  ?  or 
granting  it  was,  yet  there  may  be  as  much  Dif- 
ference between  fpOKtancous  and  fpontaneous,  as 
between  a^ive  and  active. ^-^-^Bui  now  with  Sub- 
miflfion  to  this  Gentleman,  to  maintain  that  the 
Activity  of  the  Human  Soul  is  of  two  Kinds, 
and  its  Perceptivity  twofold,  the  one  more  noble 
than  the  other ;  but  that  the  Soul  of  Brutes  has 
only  the  fingle  Activity  and  Perceptivity  of  the 
lower  Sort,  to  which  thinking  does  not  belong ; 
[Vol.  I.  p.  351 — 353.]  all  this  is  no  more  than 
faying  in  other  Words,  that  Brutes  cannot  think. 

• The  vafl  Dilfcrence  between  the  thi?jking 

of  Men  and  Brutes  is  finely  obferv'd  by  Mr. 
Locke  ',  [B.  II.  C.  1 1.  §  5  — 1 1.]  but  becaufe  the 

*  See  Dr.  Clarke's  firft  Letter  to  a  Gentleman  at  CamSritlgt 

concerning  Liicrfy  and  Necejpty, 
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Thoughts  of  the  one  are  neither  employM  a- 
bout  the  fame  fublime  Subjeds  as  thole  of  the 
other,  nor  in  fo  ex  ten  five  a  Manner,  therefore 
to  maintain  they  think  not,  is  little  better  rea- 
foning  than  to  infer  a  Creature  fees  not,  unlefs 

it  has  the  Eyes  of  a  Hawk  or  ati  Eagle. 

Our  Author  farther  obfcrves,  that  "  if  the  Brute 
•'  Soul  fuper-exijl  the  Dijfolution  of  the  Body^  we 
•*  cannot  conceive  it  without  the  perceptive  Capa- 
'*  city^  as  to  external  Ohje^s;  and  that  in  a  great- 
**  er  Degree  than  when  confined  to  it-.,  hut  even 
*»  here  it  is  inferior  to  the  Human  Soul.  It  is  ttof 
*^  percipient  of  Harmony  in  Sound,''  &:c.  p.  S53' 
Notes. 

If  this  lad  Claufe  relate  to  the  Super-exijlence 
of  the  Brute  Soul^  one  would  be  glad  to  know 
how  this  Gentleman  came  by  his  Information  ? 
If  it  belong  to  their  prefent  State,  it  may  be 
Matter  of  Surprize  to  fome,  how  thofc  Crea- 
tures that  can  charm  Mankind  with  their  own 
melodious  Notes,  and  who  are  capable  of  learn- 
ing mufical  Leflbns  from  us,  Ihould  yet  not  be 
percipient  of  Harmony  in  Sound!  Again,  "  //  the 
"  [Brute  Soul]  fuper-exifly  it  is  eafter  to  conceive 
•*  that  it  mufl  have  fome  kind  of  Activity ^  than  to 
*'  determine  what  that  is.'*  p.  ^54..  Notes.  I 
don't  find  that  this  ingenious  Gentleman  cares 
to  let  thefe  Creatures  think  hereafter^  any  more 
than  at  prefent.  He  really  feems  to  be  as  much 
afraid  of  their  thinkings  tho*  he  has  furnifli'd 
'em  with  immaterial  Souls,  as  ever  the  learned 
*  Des  Cartes  could  be,  who  made  nothing  of 
*em,  but  fo  many  Syftems  of  Alatter. 

•  Lettre  67.  p.  335 338.   Sc  Difleit.   dc    Mcthodo, 

P-  44 — ^6. 
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Sut  It  feems,  *'  fince  Mr.  Locke  wrote  (that  is 
fince  he  toid  the  learned  Prelate  what  muft  fol- 
low from  his  Lordlhip*s  ConcefTion)  "  others 
"  have  caught  the  Hint,  and  brought  in  the 
*'  Eels  in  Vinegar^  and  other  Microfcopical  Arii- 
'*  malcida^  toexpofe  the  Immateriality  of  Souls." 
Vol.  I.  p.  215.  Notes. 

I  hope  this  Gentleman  don't  mean  to  infinu- 
ate  that  all  who  have  talk'd  a  little  jocofely  of 
the  Souls  of  fuch  Animalculay  have  either  done 
it  with  a  Defign  to  expoje  the  Immateriality  of 
the  Human  SouU  or  that  they  have  caught  the 
Hint  from  Mr.  Locke*.  If  we  had  been  favoured 
with  a  more  particular  Account  of  thofe  others^ 
it  had  been  more  eafy  to  determine  how  far 
Mr.  Locke  might  be  involved  in  their  Guilt. 

Tht  next  Article  againft  Mr.  Locke  relates  to 
his  "  ufing  the  Word  Spirit  for  a  thinking  Sub- 
•'  fiance,  without  excluding  Materiality  out  of 
"  it,  by  the  Authority  of  Virgil  and  Cicero.^* 
But  firft  let  us  hear  what  Mr.  Locke  fays  upon 
this  very  Occafion.  [This]  "  perhaps  will  be 
*'  thought  too  great  a  Liberty,  and  luch  as  de- 

«'  ferves  Cenfure. I  readily  own,  that  Words 

«'  fhould  be  fparingly  ventured  on  in  a  Senfe 
«'•  wholly  new ;  and  nothing  but  abfolute  Ne- 
•'  ceffity  can  excufe  the  Boldnefs  of  ufing  any 
"  Term  in  a  Senfe,  whereof  we  can  produce  no 
**  Example.  But  in  the  prefent  Cafe,  I  think 
•'  I  have  great  Authorities  to  juftify  me."  [Af- 
ter having  mention'd  his  Authorities,  he  thus 
proceeds :]  *'  Whether  they  thought  right  in 
**  this,  that  is  not  the  Queftion;  but  whether 

*  See  the  Author  of  the  Procedure,  p.  173,  17^^.  or  the 
Vindication  of  Mr.  Locke,  p.  1  lo^  1 1 1. 

<*  they 
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*'  they  fpoke  properly,  when  they  called  an 
"aftive,  thinking,  fubtle  Subilance,  out  ot 
*'  which  they  excluded  only  grofs  and  palpable 
*'  Matter,  Spiritus.  I  think  that  no  body  will  de- 
*'  ny,  That  if  any  among  the  Romans  can  be 
"  allow'd  to  fpeak  properly,  Tidly  and  Virgil 
**  are  the  two,  who  may  moft  fecurely  be  depend- 
*'  cd  on  for  it*." 

*'  But  with  SubmifTion,  replies  our  Author,  I 
*'  think  no  Man  ever  before  defended  the  Propriety 
•'  of  an  Exprefllon,  exclufive  of  the  Truth  of  it, 

"  in  a  Philofophical  Controverfy  f." Ad-- 

mitting  this  to  be  true.  What  may  be  the  Mif- 
chief  or  Abfurdity  of  it?  Why,  '•  If  the  Accep- 
*'  tation  of  a  Word  is  fuch  as  determines  the 
*'Queftion,  without  farther  Argument,  as 
*'  in  thisCafe-,  to  jullify  the  Propriety  of  it  then, 
"  is  to  make  the  common  Ufe  of  Language  de- 
"  cide  in  Points  of  Philofophy  ||.'* 

What  ^iefiion  may  this  Gentleman  be  here 
talking  of?  Mr.  Lockers  Queftion  was  only, 
whether  Virgil  and  Cicero  fpoke  properly?  But 
whether  they  did,  or  did  not,  how  will  this 
make  common  Language  decide  in  Points  of  Plih- 
fopby?  The  Reafon  is,  I  prefume,  becaufe  the 
Propriety  of  common  Language^  and  the  Truths  of 
Philofophy  are  always  infeparahly  connefled. 

However,  "  If  Cicero  or  Virgil  had  wrong 
*'  Ideas  as  to  the  Immateriality  of  the  Soul,  tho' 
*'  they  exprefs'd  thefe  wrong  Ideas  right,  that 
"  doth  not  mend  the  Matter  |I." 

Unfortunate  Mr.  Locke !  The  whole,  he  con- 
tended for,  is  admitted  j    and  yet  he  has  loft  his 

♦Firft  Letter  to  the  Bifhop  of  Worccfter,  p.  68—70, 
f  Vol.  I,,  p.  220.  in  tte  Notes.  ||  Ibid, 

G  Point 
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Point  notwithftanding  !  For  tho*  Cicero  and  P'ir- 
gil  might  with  Propriety  call  That  Spirit^  which 
they  thought  was  fetbtle  Matter  -,  yet  Mr.  Locke 
cannot  with  Propriety  do  the  fame  Thing ! 

BeTides,  **  The  Difpute  between  the  Bifhop 
"  and  Mr.  Locke,  was,  whether  Matter  could 
*'  think,  and  not  the  claflical  Acceptation  of  the 
*'  Word  Spirit H5\\y 

Now  fuppofe  this  Gentleman  had  fliid,  that 
the  Difpute  was,  whether  God  Almighty  can, 
if  he  pleafes,  fuperadd  to  Matter  a  Faculty  of 

Thinking  •, 1  fay  if  our  Author  had  chofe 

to  exprefs  himfelf  in  this  Manner,  it  is  fubmit- 
ted,  whether  fuch  a  Reprefentation  had  not  been 
full  as  kind  and  as  juji,  as  his  own  prefcnt  Ac- 
count*? What  we  arc  to  infer  from  his  telling 
us,  that  the  Difpute  was  mt  about  the  clajfual 
Acceptation  of  the  ^Vord  SpintuSy  I  know  not.  He 
could  never  defign  to  infinuate,  that  Mr.  Locke 
wasguilty  of  aneedlefsor  impertinent  Digreflion-, 
for  the  ingenious  Author  moft  certainly  knew 
better  f. 

But  be  that  as  it  will,  Mr.  Locke  is  next  cor- 
re(5ted  about  the  Mobility  of  Spirits. 

"  Having,  fays  our  Author,  mentioned  Mo- 
ment as  an  AffctHiion  of  real  Motion  in  Mat- 
ter, let  me  be  permitted  to  explain,  and  re- 
train a  little,  what  Mr.  Locke  hath  advanced 
concerning  the  Motion  of  all  finite  Spirits. 
In  B.  II.  C.  23.  §  17,  1 8.  [Mr.  Locke]  having 
enumerated  the  primary  Ideas  peculiar  to  Bo- 
dy and  Spirit ,  as  contradiftinguifh'd  to  each 
other  i    he  makes  Alobility  common  to  them 

II  Ibid.  *  Sec  "iAx. Locke's  firft  Letter  to  the  Bifhop 

of  Worcefler,   p.  64.    and    Hum.    Und.   B.  iV.  C.  3.    §  6. 
f  Fkft  Letter,  p.  64— 7  j. 

«*both; 
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"  both;  which  he  ilKiftrates  and  defends 
*'  Se^.  19 — 21.  He  hath  before  afcribed  Mo- 
**  tivity^  or  a  Power  of  putting  Body  into  Mo- 
"  tion  by  Thought,  to  S,  irit,  as  one  of  the  Ideas 
*'  peculiar  to  if,  fo  that  by  Mobility  he  feems  to 
"  mean  a  Capacity  in  Spirit  of  being  moved 
*'  by  fomething  ah  extra^  and  not  the  Power  of 
*'  moving,  which  is  included  in  Motivity,  efpe- 
*'  cially  fince  he  makes  Mobility  common  to  both 
"  Matter  and  Spirit.  Which,  with  SubmifTion, 
*'  I  think  is  very  wrong,  and  tends  to  confound 
"  the  Natures  of  the  two  Subftances  he  would 

"  diftinguifli.  ■ A  Subftancc   that  no  way 

*'  impedes  Morion,  but  effeds  it,  can  with  no 
*'  Propriety,  I  think,  have  the  Capacity  of  Mo- 
*'  /'z7/7jy  afcribed  to  if,  as  it  is  afcribed  to  Body, 
"  aSubftance  which  refifts  Motion,  and  no  way 

*'  effeds  it. To  make  Spirit  Material,  and 

"  fo  at  once  both  to  caufe  and  hinder  Motion, 

**  is  a  plain  Contradidion*. Even  in  the 

*'  Journey  betwixt  London  and  Oxford^  where 
*'  the  Man's  Spirit  is  not  the  Mover,  but  the 
'*  Horfes  move  the  Coach  ,  his  Body  and  all 
»*  his  Spirit  doth  not  impede  the  Motion,  or 
*'  make  the  Draught  heavier  \  or  is  not  properly 
*«  a  Moved.  So  that,  in  Effed,  Mobility  doth 
"  not  belong  in  common  both  to  Body  and 
"  Spirit.      Nor  farther,   can  Motion  belong  to 

"both,   but  in  very  different  Senfcs. It  is 

"  true.  Spirits  change  Place,  and  Motion  in  this 
*'  Senfe  is  competent  to  all  finite  Spirits.  But 
"  in  this  Motion  they  are  not  Moved  but  Movers-, 
*'  which  is  the  Diftindion  endeavour'd  to  be 
♦*  confounded.     Sceptical  People  conclude   from 

•  Sec  the  Vindication  of  Mr.  Lof*:?,  p.  57 — 60. 
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<•  this  that  whatever  ?7iotcS,  is  matei'ial.  But  it 
"  will  not  follow,  that  whatever  moves  as  a 
"  Mover,  is  material,  and  has  the  relations  of 
*'  Matter*." 

This  Gentleman  has  very  well  obferv*d  in 
r.nother  Place,  that  *'  it  is  an  eafy  but  a  falla- 
"  cious  Method,  to  run  away  with  a  Flux  of 
*'  Words:  \Vc  may  draw  up,  lays  he,  fuch  a 
^'-  fpec'ious  Shew  of  Prohahil'iUes^  fupported  by 
*'  Prejudices^  as  fliall  make  a  dreadful  Appear - 
♦'  ance  taken  all  together;  and  yet  turn  to  No- 
*-*■  tbin^  at  la  ft,  when  examined  and  fjfted  fepa- 
''  ratelyt.** 

But  let  U5  now  confider  his  Objecflions.  And 
Firll,  the  Afo/'/7//y  afcribed  by  Mr.  Locke  io  ^- 
nite  Spirits,  tends  to  confound  the  Natures  of  the 
!wc  Suhfliinces  be  would  dt/Hn^ui/h.  After  This 
we  are  told,  that  the  Disl'w^iion  between  Moved 
and  Movers  is  erJeavourrd  to  be  confounded. 

But  This,    notwid^ftanding    it   looks  a   littks 

fufpicicufly^    cannot    be  dcfign'd    for   Mr.  Locke. 

For  how  is  it  pofllble,    he  Ihould  endeavour  to 

ro/^/oi/w^  That,  which  our  Author  afTures  us,  he 

"u^ould  diflirgui/h  ? 

However,  as  to  the  Suppofuion  itfclf,  that 
OneSjirit  may  />.-'  moved  by  a  not  her  ^  what  0)nfu- 
fion  need  it  occafion?  or  what  bad  Confequences 
can  arife  from  it?  Why,  Sceptical  People  may 
conclude  from  tbisy  that  ivbatcvcr  moves,  is  material. 
However,  now  this  Gentleman  hds  explain\l  the 
Matter  •,  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  conclude 
more  wifely  for  the  future.  But  then,  A  Spirit 
ii  a  Suhflance  that  no  way  impedes  Motion^  hut  ef- 
fe^i  it.     And  yet  Nothing  is  more  dcmonftra- 

•Vol.  I.  p.  2:9—231.  inihcNotcJ.  f  Vol.  II.  p.  128. 
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blc,    than  that  a  Spirit  can  as  well  do  the  One 
as  the  Other. 

Does  not  this  Gentleman  himfelf  tell  us,— — 
Spirify  it  is  true^  flops  Motion?  P.  230.  However, 
This  is  perform'd  **  by  the  fame  Iwvig  KJlcacy^ 
♦*  by  which  it  begins  it ,    not  by  a  Deadnefs  and 

*'  Refijlance  in  itfelf  to  be  tno-ved. It  hath  no 

"  Moment  y  as  Body  hath,  proceeding  trom  its 
**  yis  inertitr.  The  Capacity  ot  Mobility  can 
♦*  with  no  Propriety  be  afcribed  to  it,  as  it  is 
**  afcribed  to  Body.  And  it  doth  not  in  ajour- 
**  ney  [whillt  the  Body  is  in  the  Coach]  impede 
*'  the  Motion,  or  make  tkc  Draught  heavier*.'* 

Well  then,  the  whole  fcems  to  amount  to  this, 
A  Spirit  can  both  eJFi\"l  and  impede  Mo- 
tion v  tho'  it  never  by  \i%  If^ii^bt^  ov  Deadne's^ 
or  Slu^^iifljHffs  hinders  or  relifbs  it. 

But  now,  where  has  Mr.  Locke  lb  much  as 
fuggelled  one  Word  to  the  Contrary  ?  Or  how 
will  all  this  prove,  that  One  Spirit  can't  mcrje 
Another.'' 

It  the  Adive  Force  of  A  be  twice  fuperior  to 
that  ot  5,  what  Ihould  hinder  A  trom  com- 
pelling 5  to  move\  tho'  never  fo  much  againtl 
his  Inclination?  It  is  admitted,  that /i  makes  no 
Refillance  by  Wi^lVcight  or  DeaJ)h-/s :  He  only 
reiilts  by  the  Exertion  of  Wis /Iclive  Power-,  but 
when  that  is  overcome  by  a  tuperior  Force, 
mult  he  not  of  Nccetllty  give  Way  to  it?  So 
that  it  is  fubmitted,  whether  Alobility,  even  in 
this  Senfe,  be  not  competent  to  fnite  Spirits  ? 

But  now  after  all,  if  by  the  A/o/^/V//)  of  Spirits, 
Mr.  Locke  fhould  only  mean  their  being  moved 
by  themfehes .,  or  their  changing  the  Place  they 
were  before  in,  by  their  cjun  proper  Akticn\  I  fay, 

•  Ibid. 

if 
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if  he  fhould  mean  no  more  than  this,  the 
dreadful  Appear afice  may  all  turn  to  Nothuig. 
And  that  he  means  no  more ,  I  appeal  to  any 
Reader,  who  will  but  turn  to  the  Sections, 
where  Mr.  Locke  fpeaks  of  this  Mobility. 

«*  There  is  no  Reafon,  fays  he,  why  it  fhould 
*'  be  thought  ftrange,  that  I  make  Mobility  be- 
^^  long  to  Spirits:  For  having  no  other  Idea  of 
**  Motion,  but  Change  of  Dijfance  with  other 
*'  Beings,  that  are  confidcred  as  at  reft ;  and 
**  Hnding  that  Spirits  cannot  operate  but  where 
**  they  are-,  I  cannot  but  attribute  Cha^ige 

*'  of  Place  to  all  finite  Spirits.  ■  For  my 

♦*  Soul  being  a  real  Being,  as  well  as  my  Body, 
•'  is  certainly  as  capable  of  changing  Diflance 
**  with  any  other  Being,  as  Body  itfelf  i  and  fo 

*'  is  capable  of  Motion. One  may  ccrtain- 

*'  ly  conceive  a  Dilbnce,  and  a  Change  of  Di- 
**  fiance  between  two  Spirits;  and  fo  conceive 
»'  their  Motion,  their  Approach,    or  Removal 

**  one  from  another. The  Soul  being  unit- 

**  ed  to  the  Body, confiantly  changes  Place  all 

♦'  the  whole  Journey, and   I  think  may  be 

*'  faid  to  be  truly  all  that  while  in  Motion.  To 
**  confider  [the  Soul]  as  going  out  of  the  Body, 
*'  or  leaving  it,  and  yet  to  have  no  Idea  of  its 
*'  Motion,  ieems  to  me  impofTible*.'* 

But  here  it  may  be  objected.  If  this  be  Mr. 
Locked  Meaning +,  how  comes  he  to  afcribcM?- 
bility  both  to  Body  and  Spirit  ? 

Has  Body  a  Power  of  moving  itfelf?  Or  if  ic 
has  not,  how  does  Mobility  belong  in  common  to 
Both .? 

•B.II.C.23.  §18 21.  Secalfo  §28.  andB.IV.  C.  10. 

§10.  -fB.lI.C,i3.§i8. 
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Whoever  will  with  Candor  confider  what 
Mr.  Locke  fays  in  the  Places  juft  cited,  will  find 
that  Mobility^  as  referM  to  Body^  can  mean  no 
more,  than  a  Power  of  being  moved  by  fomething 
elje;  but  not  a  Power  of  Self-tnotion,  which  it 
fignifies,  when  afcribed  to  Spirit. 

However,  our  Author  approves  o^  Mr.  Locke, 
becaufe  he   *'  allows  that  the  internal,  unknown 

'*  Conftitution    of   Things  is  fomething  \ 

*'  which  I  think,  fays  he,  is  very  right,  for 
"  Qualities  cannot  depend  on  Nothii'^.  This 
•*  is  taken  Notice  of,  becaufe  fceptical  Men  be- 
*'  gin  to  fuppofe  they  have  Mr.  Lockers  Autho- 
**  rity  tor  infinuating  that  the  unknown  Conlli- 
'*  tution  of  Things  is  in  itlelf  Nothing-,  and 
•'  thit  Subjhnicy  or  what  he  calls  Subjlratum^  is 
*'  but  empty  Sound*.'* 

Tho'  I  am  very  glad  that  Mr.  Locke  is  here 
out  of  Danger  ;  yet  I  muft  beg  Leave  to  take 
Notice,  that  there  are  fome  other  Perfons,  be- 
(ides  fceptical  Men,  who  look  upon  Subjiance,  as 
diftinguifh'd  from  certain  Po-zvers  or  Properties, 
to  be  no  more  than  a  very  needlefs  Word  :  And 
who  feem  to  think  they  have ,  in  fome  Mea- 
fure,  Mr.  Locked  Authority  with  them  f.  How- 
ever fuppofe  they  are  miftaken  as  to  both  ;  as 
v/ith  regard  to  the  latter,  1  prefume  it  will  be 
fhewnij:-,  yet  fince  neither  of  thefe  Gentlemen,  I 
believe,  ever  tell  under  the  Sufpicion  of  Scepti- 
cifm,  this  difcovers,  with  how  much  Caution, 
Terms  of  an  odious  Sound  fhould  be  ufed. 


•  Vol.  I.  p.  323.  in  the  Notes.  \  See  the  fccond  ?hi- 

lofophical  Eff*y  ot  Dx.lVAtts.  And  the  ingenious  Mr .  L4»  in  his 
l^otcs  on  Arch6ijhop  King's  Origin  of  EviJ.  Vol.  I.  p.  4.  Note  \Ji. 

^  Sec  below  the  ReJUclmi  on  Dr.  Wmtii  Ejfayf 
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But  now,  Mr.  Locke  having  faid  that  EJentid', 
*'  in  its  primary  Notation,  fignifies  properly  Be- 
"  ing  -,  and  that  Ejjcnce  may  be  taken  for  the 
"  Being  of  any  thing,  ivberebyit  isy  what  it  is*" 
our  Author  infers,  that  by  Effence,  ^v.  Locke 
underflimds  the  mere  Being  or  Exijience  of  a 
Thing -f. 

In  anfwer  to  which,  I  would  firll  obferve, 
that  Mr.  Locke  fpeaks  only  of  "  two  Sorts  of 
"  EJJenccs^  the  Real  and  the  Nominal \\."  By 
the  latter  he  m.eans  that  "  Coju^lcx  Idea^  which, 
*'  for  Example,  the  Word  Gold  (lands  for,  let  it 
*'  be,  for  inftance,  fays  Mr.  Locke ^  a  Body  yel- 
*'  low,  of  a  certain  Weight,  malleable,  fufible, 
*'  and  fixed.  By  iht  Real  Ejfe nee ^  he  means  the 
*'  Conllitution  of  the  infenlible  Parts  of  that 
*'Body,  on  which  thofe  Qualities,  and  all  the 
"  other  Properties  of  Gold  depend**.** 

*'  I  have  often  fays  he  mentionM  a  real  Ejjence^ 
**  dillind:  in  Subftances  from  thofe  abllra(5l 
*'  Ideas  of  them,  wliich  I  call  their  Noyninal  Ef- 
*■'■  fence.  By  this  real  EJfence^  I  mean  that  real 
**  Conllitution  of  any  Thing,  which  is  the 
*'  Foundation  of  all  thofe  Properties,  that  are 
"  combined  in ,  and  are  conftantly  found  to 
**■  co-ex ifl  with  the  'Nominal  Ejfence  \  that  par- 
"  ticular  Conllitution,  which  every  Thing  has 
"  within  itfelf,  without  any  relation  to  any  thing 
"  with(Hit  it-j." 

Again,  "  'i'he  real EJfence  of  a  Thing,  is  that 
"  internal  Conllitution,  on  which  the  Properties 
"  of  that  Thing  depend  4-."      And  thus  what 

*  B.III.  C.  3.  §  15.        f  Vol.1.  P.  322— 'jz^.  and  Notes. 
II  Ibid.  "8.111.0.6.  §2.  :t^lbid.§6.        -I-Firft 

Letter  to  the  Bifliop  of  Worceftcr,  p.  49. 

he 
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he  had  before  call'd  the  Beifjo^  of  a  Thing, 
luherehy  it  isy  what  it  is\  he  immediately  after 
cxpreQcs  in  ihefc  Words,  The  real,  inter- 
nal^ but  generally  in  Subjlances,  unkno'vun  Conjli- 
tut  ion  of  Things*. 

But  now,  notwithftanding  Mr.  Locke  has  fo 
clearly  explain'd  what  he  means  by  the  Bting  of 
any  Thing;  yet  our  Author  can  by  no  means 
approve  of  the  Word. 

*'  Mr.  Locke^  fays  he,  rather  takes  EfTence 
**  for  the  Being  of  any  thing-,  tho'  we  ufually 
•*  fay,  fuch  a  Property  is  of  the  Nature  or  E/- 
*-*  fence  of  a  thing,  taking  either  Word  indifFe- 
*'  rently  ;  but  never  t!iat  it  is  ot  the  Being  of  it, 
**  which  rather  imports  its  Exijlence  -f."  Again, 
*'  Being.,  I  think,  is  equivocal,  and  fignifies  the 
'•'■internal.,  unknown  Comliluticn  of  Things ^  lefa 
«*  properly,  at  ieaft,  lefs  commonly,  than  any 
*'  other  thing.  The  Being  of  a  thing  is  oftenelt 
•*  taken  in  Oppofition  to  the  not-being  of  it ;  and 
*'  then  it  is  tlie  fame  as  the  Exijlence  of  it,  Wc 
*'  fay  fuch  a  Thing  is  not  in  being.  ■■  But 
*'  granting  that  E/Jence,  Being,  and  the  internal 
**  unkno^^in  Conf\itution  of  Sjbftances  are  pro- 
"  perly  the  fame  Thing;  we  muft  rcfolve  the 
**  ElTcnce  of  things  into  Idea,  and  make  it  the 
**  (lime  with  their  Nature X." 

However  this  ConcefTion  is  afcerwnrds  revok- 
ed :  This  Gentleman  refumcs  the  Debate  again 
after  a  Oiort  IntermifTion,  and  attacks  Mr.  Locke 
afrefh  from  a  Title  Page  of  the  late  learn'd  Dr. 
Clarke. 


•B.III.C.3.§i5.        fVoi.I.p  322-324.        tP-32Jf 
in  the  Notes. 
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*•  But  then,  fays  our  Author,  as  to  his  Ac- 
*' cepration  of  the  Word  ElTcnce  j  as  it  feems 
*'  noc  juft  in  iticlf  •,  fo  I  think,  it  is  inconveni- 
•»  ent  in  Pliilofophy.  The  Word  Being,  by 
*'  which  he  explains  Ej/ence,  rather  imports  the 
"  acliial  Exiftence  of  a  Thing,  than  its  internal 
**  unknown  Condi  tut  ion,  as  hath  been  obferved. 
"  1  hus  Dr.  Clarke  calls  his  Excellent  Book, 
**  A  Demonjlration  of  the  Bcin^  and  /Ittributes  of 
"  God\  that  is,  a  Dc-monllration  that  there 
*'  really  exifts  a  God,  and  what  his  Attributes 
•'  are.  It  would  have  founded  ftrangely  to  have 
*'  faid,  a  Denionftraiion  of  the  Eflence,  or  inter- 
"  nal  unknown  Conltitution,"  i^c.  * 

This  extraordinary  Criticifm  may  be  left,  I 
prefum.c,  in  its  full  Force,  without  any  Remark. 
But  fmcc  the  learni-d  Dr.  Clarke  is  brought  in 
upon  t!iis  Occafion,  1  Ug  leave  juft:  to  obfcrve, 

what  he  fays  of  the  Word  in  Controverfy. 

Efp;i:c  according  to  him,  may  be  taken  either 
for  the  in})ioJl  Suhjlance  of  Things,  or  for  their 
Efj'enlial  Properlies.  This  lalt  he  calls  the  pro- 
per vie  tap  by  fit  at  Senfe  of  the  Word.  In  which 
Senfe,  the  Attributes  of  God  conftitutc  his  Ef- 
feme  \  3.ndSolidity  or  Impenetrability  is  tht  Effcnce  of 
Matter.  ♦*  He  does  indeed  himfelf  ufe  that  Word 
•*  (or  SubjlaNce;  and  which  he  likewife  calls  the 
*'  irtt/wft  Stibjlance  of  Things,  and  the  inmojl  Na- 
'*  ture  of  fuch  SublLincc  t.'* 

Whether  Effcncc^  in  this  Acceptation*  be  not 
exadly  the  fame  with  Mr.  L<?c^f*s  r^a/£^;/f^,  is 
fubmitted  to  the  Reader*s  Judgment. 

♦Vol.1.  P.  329.  t  See  the  Preface  to  tkc  fccond 

Volume  of  hisBoj/e's  Lcfturcs  7f/?Edit. p.  132,  133. 

However 


However,  fince  our  Author  maintain.";,  that 
"  If  there  is  any  fuch  thing  as  Qualities  or  Pro- 
*'  perties,  there  mud  be  Tome  fcrther  Things  to 
"which  they  belong:  fince  a  Quality  could 
*' not  fubfift    by  itlelf,  or  wirbou:  a  Subject: 

**  And  that  this  other  Thing mult  be  call'd 

*^  Subjecf ,  Support^  Suhjlancc,  or  fome  fuch 
*'  Name,  let  Men  ridicule  a->  much  as  they 
"  pleafe:  For  though  we  know  not  what  the 
*'  Subjiratum,  or  Support  of  Properties  is,  nor 
*'  have  any  particular  Llt^a  of  it  ■■,  yet  we  know 
''  ihat  it  is ,  unlefs  Properties  could  fubfill  by 
"  themfelves*: "  I  fay  forafmuch  as  this  is 
maintain'd,  why  fliould  a  DeJiiorjlriition  of  the 
"  Divine  Ejfence  be  thought  by  him  to  found 
jirangely?  For  is  it  pofllblc,  there  could  be  a 
Demonjl ration  of  the  Divine  Attributes^  which 
would  not  at  the  fame  time  be  a  Demonjiration 
of  that  Real  Effence^  that  inmoji  unhicxn  Nature 
of  the  Divine  Subjiancc,  from  whence  thofe  At- 
tributes flow,  and  on  which  they  depend  ?  And 
if  by  Efjence  we  only  underftand  McJes  or  Pro- 
perlitSy  what  is  then  a  DcmGnjlrntinn  of  the  Di- 
vine E([cnce^  but  merely  a  Demonjiration  of  the 
Divine  Attributes  f 

But  it  is  farther  objected,  "  If  Subftanccs 
*'  have  unknown  FiTences,  and  other  things 
*'  have  not ;  it  will  either  follow,  that  there  are 
'*  two  dift'erent  Species  of  Efpnccs  -,  or  that  other 
**  things,  befides  Subitances,  have  no  EJferce  at 
'^  all\r 

And  what  if  we  fhould  fuppofc  there  are  two 
different  Species  cf  EJJencci^  would  any  Inconve- 
niency  arife  from  hence  to  Philcfophy  '^  On   the 

•V.I.  p.  324  Notes,  amip.  32S.  -j  P.  329. 
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contrary,  fuppofc  Mr.  Locke  has  (hewn  that  .there 
*  are  unhwwn  E£ences  belonging  to  Suhjlance-y 
'  and  that  the  real  uiiknoivn  Ejjetice^  on  which 
'  the  dil'covcrable  Properties  of  Subftance  de- 
'  pend ,  is  a  very  different  Thing  from  thole 
'Properties,  which  he  calls  the  Nominal  Ef- 
^  fence;  th.o'  i\\'\%  Nominal  EJfence  ht  often  mif- 
'  taken  for  the  other:  Suppofe  he  has  fhewn 
'  Men  the  DilVcrenct'  between  them  -,  has  taught 
'  us  how  to  dillinguifli  the  one  from  the  other, 
'  and  thus  has  clear'd  up  what  was  dark  and 
'  confufcd  before.  Suppofe  he  has  proved,  that 
'  things  arc  not  forted  by  Men  according  to 
'  their  real  unknown  EfTence  ;  but  are  put  into 
'  different  Clnffes^  according  to  the  Conceptions 
'  of  Mens  Minds  :  that  is,  according  to  that 
'  Ahjlrnn  Llca ,  which  Men  by  Obfervation 
'  have  framed  of  the  feveral  Properties  and 
'  Powers  of  Subftances,  and  which  Colle(5lion 
'  contain'd  in  fuch  Idea^  Mr.  Locke  calls  the 
'  Nominal  EJ/encc*."  If  Mr.  Locke  has  done  all 
this,  muft  it  not  be  own'd  that  he  has  done  real 
Service  to  Mankind  i  and  that  the  learned  World 
are  greatly  obliged  to  him?  Some  indeed  may 
think  fo :  but  our  Author  feems  of  a  very 
di.Terent  Opinion. 

"  He  obferves  tliat  Mr.  Locke  hath  been 
*'  thrown  upon  the  Diflinction  of  real  and  No- 
*'  minal  EJfenccs  j  which,  fays  this  Gentleman, 
*'  though  it  hath  obtained,  fince  he  wrote  his 
*'  Book,  yet  I  humbly  beg  leave  to  fay,  I  do 
^' not  fee  any  Service  it  hath  done  to  Philofo- 
*'phyt." 

-B  III.C  3  f;  ri— 14.  C.  4.  §1920.  C. 6.  Sec  alfo  the 
fifth  Edition  or  ihc  f/T*;' p  354.  357,  in  the  Notes.  fV.I. 
P  330- 

3ut 
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Bat  pray,  did  not  this  Gentleman  fee  Caufc 

of  commending  Mr.  Locke  *,  for  allcujing   the 

internal^    unbif/wu   Conjlitution    of   things  to    be 

fomething?    And  does  he  not  there  make  a  D'l- 

flin5lion  himfelf,  between  that  fomething^  and  tlie 

^ulities  which  depend  on  it  t  ?   Well,  but  Mr. 

Locke  having  call'd  that  internal^  unknow?i  Con- 

fituliofj,    the  real  Ejfence  of  Suhfiance  \   and  the 

difcoverable  ^talities  depending  on    that   Con- 

jlitutioH,  the  Nominal  Ejfnce^  he  has,  I  prefume, 

by  this  means,  undone  every  thing  again  •,  and 

our  Author  now  fees  no  manner  ot  Service  dene 

toPhilofophy!  Nor  is  this  alh  but  as  Mr.  Lof^^'s 

Misfortunes   fcldom  come  alone,    fo  his  being 

thrown  upon  that  Bijlinciicn ,    has  been  the  Oc- 

cafion  of  throwing  him  upon  fomething  ellc:  and 

which  is  neither  more  nor  lefs,  than  a  downright 

Abfurdiiy. 

"  This  again,  fays  our  Author,  hath  thrown 
"  him  upon  the  Abfurdity  of  aflerting  that  all 
*'  our  Mora!  \\ndMathemalical  Ideas y  thofeof  Vir- 
*'  tue,Vice,  Juftice,  Tem[erance\  a  Circle,  Square, 
"  Cube,  Triangle,  i^c.  (Things  of  as  fixt  and 
**  immutable  Natures,  as  any  that  can  be  named) 
"  having  only,  according  to  his  DilVmction,  no- 
*'  minal  EfTences,  are  nothing  but  the  mere 
»*  arbitrary  Compofitions  of  Ideas  in  our  Minds: 
"  which  admitted,  would  be  of  the  grcatclt  Dif- 
*■'■  fervice  both  in  Philofophy  and  Praflice^  as  fhall 
"  be  fhewn  elfcwherc+." 

Would  not  any  Mortal  be  inclined  to  think, 
that  Mr.  Locke  had  given  a  much  greater  Power 
to  every  Individual ,  than  ever  Be'llarmine  was 
charged  with  giving  to  the  Pope?    Not  only  a 

♦  See  above.        ■\  Vo>.  I.  p.  323  Notes  i?.  330. 
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Power  of  turning  Virtue  into  Vice^  and  Fice  into 
Virtue-,  but  of  turning  OVr/t-j  into  5'^«^r(?j,  and 
Squares  into  Circles^ 

But  in  what  Part  of  his  Works  has  Mr.  Locke 
cndanger'd  the  fxt  and  immutable  Natures  oi 
thefe  Things?  Are  the  particular  Places  cited, 
■which  arc  to  fupport  this  Charge?  Indeed  they 
are  not.  They  are  left  entirely  to  the  Reader's 
S{io^acit)\  to  find  out.  The  late  learn'd  Li?  C/f'/r 
Ibniewhere  calls  luch  an  Omiinon,  a  bad  Cujiom. 

But  with  Submiflion  to  that  great  Critic,  there 
may  hz  ^ood  Reafons  for  it.  To  fuch  Readers, 
as  are  already  acquainted  with  thofe  Paflages, 
fuch  Qiiotations  would  be  fuperfluous.  To  thofe 
of  an  implicit  Faith,  they  would  be  to  little  Pur- 
pofe.  And  as  to  the  candid  and  impartial  Enquir- 
er, tho'  they  might  hvt  him  fome  Jrouble^  they 
inight  however  do  a  Writer  viuch  Mifcbief. 
How  far  this  may  be  the  prefent  Cafe,  will  be 
v.orth  while  to  examine. 

l^\v.  Locke  then  obi'erves,  that  ^*  Tbe  Mind 
*'  often  cxcrcifcs  an  Aclive  Power  in  making  thofe 
*■'■  fevcr.d  Co?nhinalions  of  Ideas,    which  he  calls 


I 


?nixed  Mode 


« 


"  Who  can  doubt,  fays  he,  but  the  Ideas  of 
'■^  of  Sacrilege  or  Ad tdtery  might  be  framed  in 
"  the  Mind  of  Men,  and  have  Names  given 
*'  them-,  and  fo  thefe  Species  of  mixed  Modes 
*'  be  conllituted,  before  cither  of  them  was  ever 
*'  committed-,  and  might  be  as  well  difcourfed 
"of,  and  reafoned  about,  and  as  certain  Truths 
*' difcovcred  of  them,  whilfl:  yet  they  had  no 
"Being  but  in  the  Underftanding ,   as  well  a« 

*  B.  II  C.  22.  ^2.  Sec  alfo  Seel.  9.  where  he  mentions  all 
the  different  "Ways,  by  which  wr  get  the  Complex  Ideas  of 
mixciiMfid^s. 

"  now, 
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**  now,  that  they  have  but  too  frequently  a  real 
«*  Exiftence?  whereby  it  is  plain,  how  much  the 
•*  Sorts  of  mixed  Modes  are  the  Creatures  of  the 
**  Underjianding,  where  they  have  a  Being  as 
*'  fubfervient  to  all  the  Ends  of  real  Truth  and 
*'  Knowledge,  as  when  they  really  exill  *."  But 
now,  what  is  here  contrary  to  the  immutable 
iV^/«r^  of  Things?  Ylovt  nwny  Ideas  \wou\d  x  Man 
find  in  that  Complex  Idea ^  Sacrilege  ^  if  he  was 
to  give  hiinfelf  the  Trouble  of  taking  the  Com- 
pofition  to  Pieces?  But  how  came  tlitfy  together? 
Did  they  grow  up  like  a  Plant?  Or  is  not  the 
whole  Combination  the  Work  of  the  Mind?  And 
is  not  this  equally  true,  whether  a  Man  framed 
this  Idea^  before  the  Crime  was  committed,  or 
afterwards?  And  may  not  the  fame  clear  and 
certain  Truths  be  affirmed  of  itr 

Again,  ^x.Loclce  having  faid  that  **  ab/lraff, 
"  complex  Ideas,  with  Names  to  tbem^  are  EjJ'encei 
"  of  the  Sorts  or  Species  of  Things-,  and  that 
*'  thefe  EJJenccs  are  fuppofed  to  remain  fteadily 
*'  the  Time,  whatever  Mutations  the  particular 
*'  Subftances  are  liable  to  ;  which  cannot  be  true 
**  of  the  real  Conltitutions  of  Things,  which 
*'  begin  and  pcrifh  with  them  \  he  obferves, 
*'  that  by  this  means  the  EJfcnce  o^  a  Species  refts 
**  fafe  and  entire,  without  the  Exiftence  of  fo 
*'  much  as  one  Individual  of  that  kind.  For 
**  were  there  now,  fays  he,  no  Circle  exifting 
•*  any  where  in  the  World  (as  perhaps,  that  Fi- 
"  gure  exiftsnot  any  where  exadly  marked  out) 
**  yet  the  Idea  annexed  to  that  Name,  would  not 
*' ceafe  to  be  what  it  is;  nor  ceafe  to  be 
•*  as  a  Pattern,  to  determine  which  of  the 
*'  particular  Figures  we  meet  with,  have,    or 


*  B.III.  C.5.  §j. 
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•*  have  not  a  Right  to  the  Name  Circle;  and 
«*  fo  to  fhew,  which  of  them,  by  having  that 
*'  EfTence,  was  of  that  Specie^*.**  Whence  now 
can  arife  any  Danger  to  this  Figure,  or  any  of 
its  Properties,  from  what  Mr.  Locke  has  faid? 
And  if  he  has  not  dealt  worfe  by  any  other  ma- 
tbematical  Idea,  it  is  fubmitted  to  t\\t  Mathe7na- 
ticians,  what  juft  Caufe  of  Complaint  Mr.  Locke 
has  given .''  Befides,  does  not  this  Gentleman 
himfelf  maintain,  that  Things  which  have  only 
an  Ideal  Exijlence,  have  their  EJfence  or  radical 
Properties?  "  The  chief  and  radical  Property, 
*»  fays  he,  is  the  Eflence  of  any  thing  in  Idea^ 
"  though  the  Thing  Hiouid  not  exift,  nor  have 
**  any  internal,  unknown  Conftitution  i  .'* 

But  tho'  its  Conrtitution  be  not  unknown,  yet 
if  there  be  not  a  Foundation  in  the  very  Nature 
of  that  Thing  for  fuch  a  Property ,  what  can  it 
be  the  ;\/J/u;/ Property  of-,  from  whence  does  it 
proceed  •,  or  on  what  does  it  depend  ?  But  to 
return  to  Mr.  Locke  :  It  may  be  farther  objected, 
that  he  not  only  affirms  *'  thofe  Ideas,  which  he 
*' calls  m/AvJAWf'J,  fuch  as  6'^rr/7^^<r,  Parricide^ 
**  and  the  like,  to  be  Creatures  of  the  Under- 
*^  Jlanding,  but  he  maintains  that  the  Mind  pro- 
«*  ceeds  very  arbitrarily  in  framing  fuch  Ideas  x** 
He  really  does  fo  J  but  (till,  I  hope,  there  is 
no  manner  of  Danger. 

*'  The  Mind  indeed  in  making  this  Sort  of 
*<  Ideas,  is  not  confined,  as  in  the  Cafe  o^  fimple 
**  Ideas,  where  it  has  no  Power  to  make  any 
*'  One:  Nor  is  it  here  obliged  to  examine  them 
"  by  the  real  Exiftence  of  Things,  as  it  does 
**  in  the  complex  Ideas  of  Subftances -,  but  mak- 

•B.TIl.  C.3.§  19.    Scealfo§i7.  -fVol.I.  p.  342* 
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«'  ing  Ufe  of  what  Ideas  it  had  before,  it  chufe^ 
**  a  certain  Number,  gives  them  Connexion,  and 
«♦  ties  them  together  by  a  Name*."  This  fcems 
to  be  all  thL*  Difpenfwg  Power  Mr.  Locke  has 
given  the  Mind  in  framing  thi§  fort  of  Icie^is. 
And  as  a  farther  Check  upon  this  Power,  he  has 
cnter'd  a  Caveat,  that  *'  they  fliould  jwt  be  made 
'*  at  Random,  or  jumbled  together  without  any 
**  Rcafonat  all  :  But  that  they  Ihould  be  always 
*'  fuitcd  to  the  V.nd,  for  which  abltraa:  Ideas  are 
*'madei  and  that  is  for  the  Convenience  of 
*•  Communication,  which  is  the  chief  End  of 
•*  Lai^guage  f.'*  So  that  it  the  Mind  keeps  up 
to  tjieic  Rules,  we  lliall  be  lafe  enough,  not- 
withftanding  all  her  Povjcr :  If  flic  docs  not, 
Mr.  IjKkc  can  hardly,  in  Reafon,  be  blamed 
for  it. 

However,  it  may  ftill  be  urged,  that  all  this 
will  fignify  nothing  \  for  if,  according  to  Mr. 
Locke*  s  DiJlinBlon,  all  onr  moral  and  ma  them  a  u- 
cal  Ideas  have  only  a  nominal  EJfence  \  the  Mind 
may  compound  her  Ideas  as  fhe  pleafcs  •,  but 
Things  of  a  Jixt  and  immut.iHe  Nature,  will 
hAwc  no  real  Kjfence  at  all  :  And  if  this  Suppo- 
fition  be  not  of  bad  Confequence  both   in  Phih- 

fopby  and  Pra^ice,  nothing  can. Let   it  be 

fo.  However,  before  Sentence  is  pad,  jet  us, 
according  to  the  equitable  Rule  in  Law,  hear 
the  other  Side. 

Docs  not  Mr.  Locke  maintain,  that  **  the 
"  real  and  nominal  Effence  of  Modes  (of  mathe- 
**  matical  Idejs,  for  inllance)  are  always  the  fame? 
♦'  That  a  Figure  including  a  Space  between  three 
"  Lines,    is  the  ical  as  well  as  mi!i[;id  Eflcnce 

'B,I1I.C.5.§2,3,  4.  t§;.. 
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*'  of  a  Triangle  ;  it  being  not  only  the  abflra(ft 
*'  Idea^  to  which  the  general  Name  is  annexed, 
'•  but  the  very  EJJlntia,  or  Being  of  ithe  Thing 
"  itlllf-,  that  Foundation,  from  which  all  its 
'*  Properties  flow,  and  to  which  they  are  all 
•**  infeparably  annexed*."  What  is  here  call'd 
the  very  EJJtntia  ,  or  Behi^,  Mr.  Locke  el le where 
calls  the  formal  ConJlitut'wHy  ox  Effcnce  of  a  Tri- 
angle. And  this  he  obferves  //Vi  open  to  our 
Senfes  j  which  the  formal  Conjlitution  [or  real  Ef 
fence']  oi  a  Subftance  does  not  "f. 

As  to  our  moral  Ideas  \  does  he  not  maintain, 
that  **  the  true  and  ofily  Meafiire  of  Virtue^  is  the 
**  Rule  frefcrihedby  Godx  r'  that  Morality  is  capa- 
'*  ble  of  Demonjlration  \  and  that  the  precife  real 
•'  Ejfenee  of  the  Things  moral  Words  ftand  for, 
*'  may  be  pcrfeclly  known **.^  That  the  Mca- 
"  lures  oUiiglA  and  IVrong  may  be  made  out  by 
*'  necejfary  Confequences^  as  inconteftable  as  thofc 
'-'■  \n  MathctnaticksW?  And  that  the  Ideas  that 
*'  Ethicksarc  converfant  about,  are  all  real  Ef^ 
*-'-  fences \.?*^  Does  not  Mr.  hocke^  I  fay,  main- 
tain all  this?  Beyond  the  lead  Controverfy,  he 
moft:  evidently  docs.  What  Injury  has  he  then 
done  to  any  of  our  ?noral  or  inathematical  Ideas? 
Or  how  can  it  be  affirm*d,  that  All  of  them,  ac- 
cording to  his  Diflin^iony  have  only  tiominal  Ef 
fences?  Good-nature  inclines  one  to  be  in  pain 
for  the  Man,  who  has  ventured  to  affirm  it. 

But  proceed  wc  now  to  frefli  Articles  of  In- 
dictment. 

"  I  cannot  help  being  concernM,  fays  our 
*'  Author,  to  find  fome  great  and  learned  Men 

'B.IIT.r:,;.^  i3.  t  B.III.C.ii.  §22.  SccalfoB.ir. 
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"  taking  the  w^w/^^/V/f  of  ambiguous  Appearances, 
"  and  falling  in  with  the  fceptical  Notions  of 
*'  the  Work!,  by  infinuating  ib^t  the  Soul  ozvcs 
* '  the  Perft'ilion  of  ralmml  Think'uig  to  the  Body  , 
*'  and  this  in  order  to  maintain  another  Hypotbe- 
''^  fis  of  no  very  great  Confequence  in  itfelf, 
"  tho*  it  were  true  in  this  State  of  Union  •,  viz. 
"  that  the  Soul  thinks  not  al^m^ays-y  which  yet  is 
'*  not  eafily  to  be  proved ,  even  though  the 
*'  A(ftivity  o^  Spirit  be  clogg'd  with  dead  Matter, 
*'  and  is  certainly  falfe  in  a  State  of  Scpara- 
"  tion*." 

The  Paffage  here  refcr'd  to  in  Mr.  Lncke^  is 
as  follows : 

"  'Tis  true,  we  have  fometimes  Inftanccs  of 
**  Perception,  whiKl  we  are  nf.eep  ^  and  retain 
**  the  Memory  of  thofe  Thoughts :  But  how  ^.v- 
"  travagant  and  incoherent  tor  the  mod  part 
*'  they  are-,  how  little  conformable  to  the  Fer- 
**  fcdion  and  Order  of  a  rational  Biding,  thofc 
"  who  are  acquainted  with  Dreams,  need  not 
*'  be  told.  This  I  would  willingly  be  fatisfied 
*'  in,  whether  the  Soul,  when  it  thinks  thus  a- 
**  part,  and  as  it  were,  flparate  from  the  Body, 
"  adslefs  rationally,  than  when  conjointly  with  it, 
"  or  no.  If  its  feparate  Thoughts  be  Icfs  rario- 
»*nal,  then  thefe  Men  mud  fay,  that  the  Soul 
"  owes  the  Perfection  of  rational  Thinking  to 
*'  the  Body  :  If  it  docs  not,  'tis  a  Wonder  that 
"  our  Dreams  fhould  be,  for  the  mofl:  part,  fo 
*'  frivolous  and  irrational  •,  and  that  the  Soul 
*'  Ihould  retain  none  of  its  more  rational  Solilo- 
^' quies  and  Meditationsf.'*  Upon  this,  our 
Author  thus  exprel!es  himfch^: 

•Vol.I.p.  319— 321.  t  B  n  r  t  %  10 
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"  We  (hall  afterward  fee,  who  in  this  Place 
"  afcribes  the  Pcrfe^lion  of  rational  Thinking 
"  to  the  Body  i  however  here  is  a  broad  Hint 
"  for  material  Souls.  What  is  for  the  mojl  part 
"  ottly^  is  not  always:  That  Side  ought  to  have 
"  been  confidered  alfo.  I  hope  it  will  appear, 
"  that  the  mofl:  incoherent  of  our  Dreams  is  an 
*'  Appearance  far  above  Matter,  or  any  Power 
"Matucrcanbc  endued  with:  and  that,  upon  a 
"  narrow  Examination,  the  Actions  properly  of 
"  the  Soul,  in  dreaming,  will  not  be  found  fo 
'■'■  irrational,  as  is  here  prefumed,  and  generally 
*'  conceived*."  * 

As  this  Gentleman  here  pretty  broadly  inti- 
mates, who  is  to  be  charged  with  afirihing  the 
FerfeElion  of  rational  Thinking  to  the  Body  •,  fo  in 
otber  Places,  perhaps  for  the  better  illufirating 
Mr.  Lockers  Opinion ,  we  read  this  Charge 
with  a  little  Variation.     Thus  in  one  Place, . 

*'  If  the  Soul  were  indebted  to  Matter  for 
*'  the  Perfe(5tion  of   rational  Thinking,  ^<r. -f." 

In  another,  *'  It  is  very  inaccurate,  to  a- 

"  fcribe  all   the   wild  Reprefentations,  that  are 

"  involuntarily  forced  upon    the  Soul, to 

"  the  Soul  itfelf,  and  then  infinuate  that  it  owes 
'*  the  Pcrfcftion  of  rational  Thinking  to  Mat^ 

"/^rj. "    In  a   third, "We  are  injurious 

"  in  dcbafing  the  Nature  of  our  Souls  all  Man- 
"  ner  of  Ways.  We  would  have  the  Soul  mate- 
*'  rial:  If  it  be  not,  yet  we  would  afcribe  the 
"  Perfcflion  of  rational  Thinking  to  Matter  W."*^ 
And  elfcwhere  having  told  us  that  Mr.  Locked 
Reprefentation  of  the  Appearance  of  Sleep  and 
Dreaming  was  unjufl  and  inaccurate^  he  thus  pro- 

*  Vol.  I.  p.  3  20,  Notes.  -f  VoI.Lp.  321.         :j:Vol.lI. 
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ceeds : "  This  Phsenonienon    of  Sleep  and 

"  Dreaming  therefore,  which  hath  been  made 
*'  ufe  of  to  exalt  the  Nature  of  Matter,  and 
"  deprefs  the  Perfedion  of  the  Soul,  rightly 
♦'  confidered,  fhews  the  very  contrary  *." 

How  exalted  a  Notion  Mr,  Locke  had  of  the 
Nature  of  Matter-,  and   how  inclined  he  was  to 
deprefs  the  Perfeclion  of  the  Soiil^   have  been  fet, 
I  prefume,   in  a  very  clear  and  impartial  Lightf. 
But  now,  tho'  Mr.  Locke  in  the  Section   jull 
rcfer'd   to,    be  only  confidering  what  muft   Ix* 
allow'd  by  thole,  who  grant  ihcjlrarate  Tbon^bts 
of  the  Soul  to  be  lej's  rational  \    yet  let  us  fup- 
pofe   he  was  of  Opinion,  that  a  Man  generally 
thinks  more  rationally  ^^crt^v  than  afieep  :    And 
that  a  ri^ht  DifpcjU'wn  of  the  Body  was  neccfiary, 
in  this  prcfent  State,   to  the  Prrjei^ion  of  rationed 
Thinkinjr.     If  this  be  fuppofed  ;    what  can,  by 
the  common  Rules  of  rcafoning  (not  to  mention 
Candor  or  Uumanity)  be    inlei'd    from    hence? 
And  that  this   is  the  whole,    which  Mr.  Locke^ 
with  any  Shadow  of  Reafon,    can  be   charg'd 
with,    I  appeal  to  every  Man,  who  is  able  to 
read  him  without  PalTion   or  Prejudice.      The 
ingenious  Author,    indeed,    has   in   this  Sedion 
found  a  hroad  Hint  for  material  Souls.      Perhaps 
fome  Readers  would  as  foon  have  found  a  Iroad 
Hint  for  the  Longitude.     But  fo  dangerous  was  it 
for  Mr.  Locke  to  affirm,  that  our  feepmg  Thoughts 
are^    for  the  inojl  part,    extravagant:    and  cur 
Dreams,    for  the  mofl  part,  frivolous  and  irratio- 
nal!   I  fhould  be  glad  to  know,    whether  this 
Gentleman   v^ould  elleem  it  a  Com.plement,   to^ 
fuppofe  his  learned  Piece  was  the  Produdion  of 

'•  P   187,133.       -f  Sec  ihsVindicitticn  <j^  }h- Locke  ^.z • 
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his  Jleep'mg  Thoughts?  and  if  he  would  not; 
what  might  be  the  Reafon  ? 

But  then  it  is  obferved,  that  '*  what  h  for 
'-'■  the  mojl  part  cnl)\  is  not  always :  And  that 
*'  this  Side  ought  to  have  been  confidered  alfo." 
Whether  Mr.  Locke  did  not  think  his  Sub- 
ject required  a  more  elaborate  DifTertation  upon 
Dreaming  •■,  or  whether  he  was  unable  or  unwilling 
to  engage  in  fuch  a  Tnfki  yet  it  may  charitably 
be  hoped,  there  was  no  malicious  Defign  in  that 
Omiifion.  And  befides,  fince  he  has  by  this 
means  given  our  learned  Objecl'tor  a  very  fair 
Opportunity  of  amply  fupplying*  his  Defects; 
there  feems  the  lefs  Reafon  for  this  Gentleman 
to  be  fo  greatly  difpleas'd  with  him.  But  now, 
notwithltanding  our  Author  has  here  very  plain- 
ly infinuated,  that  Mr.  Locke  is  the  Man,  who 
lias  afcribed  the  Perfculion  of  rational  Thinking  to 
the  Body,  yet  elfewhere  he  fpeaks  a  little  doubt- 
fully, as  for  Inftance, 

*'  Mv,  Locke  feems  to  favour  the  Opinion  of 
*'  thofe,  who  afcribe  the  Perfedion  of  rational 
"  Thinking  to  the  Matter  of    the  Body  f." 

Or,     as  he  afterwards  expreflfes  it, to   the 

**  right  Difpofttion  of  that  Matter  x'*  However, 
v/hether  Mr.  Locke  feems  only  to  favour  fuch  an 
Opinion,  as  it  is  menrion'd  in  one  Place  •,  or 
whether  Mr.  Locke  makes  it  appear  to  he  his  own 
Opinion,  as  this  Gentleman //w^'j,  in  another  || ; 
it  may  pofiibly  be  fome  Confolation  to  Mr.  Locke's 
Friends,  to  underftand,  that  this  Opinion  is  ca- 
pable of  '-'- one  Meanings  that  is  confijlent  enough 
*^  with  the  Immateriality  and  rational  Nature  of  the 
«'  Soul**  :"     And    that  "  it    is  no    Reproach 

•  See  Vol.  II.  p.  1—255.  i-F^.  iP.  185. 
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**  upon  the  rational  Soul  to  fay,  that  the  Per- 
*'  fedion  of  rational  Thinking  depends  on  the 
*'  Matter  of  the  Body,  as  an  impeding  or  ohjlru5i- 
"  ing  Caufe*.'*  I  fay,  perhaps,  here  Mr.  Locke*s 
Friends  may  take  Courage,  and  fancy  that  all 
is  (wft  enough.  But  alas !  they  are  utterly  mif- 
taken  ;  and  their  Hopes  vanifh  the  very  Inftant 
they  are  conceiv'd '  For  our  Author  thus  im- 
mediately adds, 

"  But  that  the  Perfedion  ot  rational  Think- 
"  ing  fhould  depend  upon  the  Matter  ot  the 
*'  Body,  as  a  pro?/wling  or  effecting  Caufe  (which 
"  is  indeed  the  true  Meaning  intended  in  the 
"  Objedlion)  is  a  dired  Contradidion  t."  This 
*'  is  that  other  Meanings  which  he  had  before  told 
us,  was  artfully  Jhuffied  in,  under  Colour  of  the 
former  |. 

*Tis  true  indeed,  that  in  this  laft  Place,  none 
are  mention'd,  but  the  modern  Sceptic  \\ :  And  in 
the  former,  neither  Sceptic^  nor  any  other  Per- 
fon.  However,  fince  the  Opinion  itfelf  is 
charged  upon  Mr.  Locke ;  lince  he  is  taxed  with 
giving,  by  this  very  means,  a  broad  Hint  for 
?naterial Souls-,  and  fince  no  Exception  is  made 
in  relation  to  him  ;  it  is  therefore  humbly  en- 
quired, whether  Mr.  Locke  is  to  be  underftood 
as  a  Party  concern'd  with  the  modern  Sceptic,  in 
artfully  Jhuffiing  in  this  contradi^ory  Meaning?  If 

he  be  not ; Whether  our  Author  has  not 

left  him  (I  hope  altogether  undefignedly )  very 
much  expofed  to  the  undeferved  Cenfure  of  ccr- 
tain  Readers  ?  But  if  Mr.  Locke  is  to  be  charg'd 
either  with  artfully  Jhu^ling  in,  or  at  lealt  with 
holding  this  dirett  Contraction ;  then  it  is  fub- 

•P.395.  flbid.         t  Vol,  I.  p  386.  IIP-SSj- 
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mitted,  whether  our  Author  can  adlgn  any  bet- 
ter Reafons  for  this  Compliment  upon  Mr.  Loiki\ 

than  merely  the  two  following: Fird,  it  is  a 

liireol  Contradiciion,  and  therefore  the  more  like- 
ly to  be  Mr.  Lockers  Mcamn^.  And  fccondly, 
there  could  not  otherwife  have  been  a  broud  Hint 
for  material  Souls.  But  now  granting  that  it  is 
the  modern  Sceptic  only,  who  has  Jbuffied  with 
rej^ard  to  the  Meaning  of  that  Propofition  i  yet 
what  will  become  of  Mr.  Locke,  if  he  has  been 
guilry  o^  Jhuffiing  over  the  Odioufnefs  of  an  Infmu- 
ation  upon  Others.'*  But  firlt  let  us  view  the 
Foundation  of  this  Charge. 

'*  This,  lays  Mr.  Locke^  1  would  willingly  be 
**  latibHed  in,  whether  the  Soul,  when  it  thinks 
*"•  thus  apart,  and  as  it  were,  feparate  from  the 
*'  Body,  acts  Icfs  rationally,  than  when  conjoint- 
*'  ly  with  it,  or  no.  If  its  feparate  Thoughts  be 
♦*  lefs  rational,  then  thefe  Men  muft  fay,  that  the 
**  Soul  owes  the  Perfcdion  of  rational  Thinking 
**  to  the  Body:  If  it  does  not,  'tis  a  Wonder 
**  that  our  Dreams  fhould  be,  for  the  moll:  parr, 
*'  fo  frivolous  and  irrational-,  and  that  the  Soul 
*'  fhould  retain  none  of  its  more  rational  Solilo- 
*'  quiesand  Meditations*.'* 

Our  Author  having  quoted  thus  much  out  of 
Mr.  Locke.,    excepting   the   laft  Paragraph,    he 

raifes  the  following  Obfervations : '*  Here 

*'  this  Abfurdity  is  firft  made  a  Confequence  ot 
**  what  thefe  Men  fay  \  and  immediately  it  is 
*'  furmized,  that  the  Quality  ol  our  Dreams 
*'  fhews  this  Abfurdity  tobeFad.  This  is  really 
*'  a  flrange  Way  of  proceeding,  to  fhuffle  over 
"  the  Odioufnefs  of  an  Infinuation  upon  Others; 

♦B.II.C.  I.  §i6. 
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"  and  in  cafe  they  fhould  difown  it,  and  thai 
"  Circmnftance  from  which  he  would  infer  it, 
"  (viz.  that  the  Soul  thinks  without  being  con- 
•'  fcious  of  itj  to  endeavour  to  prove  it,  by  an 
"  Appearance,  which  he  has  ready  at  hand*.'* 

In  anfwer  to  this,  I  defire  it  may  be  obferv'd, 
that  Mr.  Locke  is  there  manifcftly  confidering 
the  Nature  of  this  Suppofition,  %':z.  that  the 
Soul  may  th'mk  jeparatdy  and  apart  from  the  Body. 
*' Perhaps,    fiys   Mr.  Locke,   it  will    be    laid, 

"  ; that  in  the  Thinking    of  the  Son!,    which 

*'  is  not  perceived  in  a  Jleeping  Man,  there  the 
*'  Soul  thinks  apart,"  ^f.  |)  ''■Upon  this  Hy- 
*'-  pothefii,  Mr.  Locke  tells  us,  the  Thoughts  of  a 
'■'■flee ping  Man  ought  to  he  mofl  rational f.*' 
However  he  proceeds  to  enquire  in  the  following 
Sedion,  whether  this  will  be  admitted,  or  not. 
If  it  be  not;  or,  in  Mr.  Locke's  Words,  ;/  the 
Soul's  feparate  Thoughts  be  lefs  rational,  then,  fays 
he,  it  mult  be  allowed  by  thole  (who  maintain 
that  Suppofition)  that  the  Soul  owes  the  PerfeSlion 
of  rational  Thinking  to  the  Body.  But  if  on  the 
other  hand,  it  fliould  be  anfwer'd  ,  that  thefe 
feparate  Thoughts  are  more  rational,  and  that 
therefore  fuch  Perfc5lion  is  not  ozoing  to  the  Body ; 
Mr.  Locke  replies,  that  if  thefe  feparate  Thoughts 
are  more  rational,  *tis  a  Wonder,  the  Soul  retains 
none  of  them  ;  and  that  our  Dreams  fliould  gene- 
rally be  fo  frivolous  and  irrational. It  is  iub- 

mitted,  whether  this  be  not  really  the  Cafe,  and 
whether  Mr.  Ld?d'^'s  Reafoning  be  not  levellM 
at  an  Hypothefis,  which  makes  the  Soul  to  think 
by  itfdf,  and  in  which  the  feepiing  Man  partakes 

*  Vol.  II.  p.  1 86,   iS;.         II  B.  II.  C.  I.  §15.  f  Sfe 
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not.  Mr.  Locke  is  evidently  confidering  what 
Difficulties  attend  that  Hypothefis  •,  and  obferves 
that  fome  Confequences  muft  follow  from  it, 
which  either  the  Kfpoufers  of  it  would  not  care 
to  admit ,  or  which  would  not  readily  be  ad- 
mitted by  others.  And  is  any  thing  more  ufual 
or  more  innocent,  than  to  argue  upon  a  Suppo- 
fition  of  what  might  polTibly  be  offer'd-,  or  to 
confider  what  might  be  propofed  either  fot\  or 
againjl  an  Hypothefis? 

But  what  a  frightful  Bufinefs  has  this  Gentle- 
man made  of  it?    Here  is  an  Abfurdiiy  furmifed 
to  he  Fa^\    a  Grange  IVay  of  proceeding!    the 
Odioufnefs  of  an  Infinuation  Jhuffled  over  upon  others ; 
and  in  cafe  theyfJjould  difown  it ,  Mr.  Locke  would 
infer  it  from  that  very  Circumjtance ,    which  he 
all  along  oppofcs-,  viz^thzt  the  Soul  thinks  with- 
out being  confcious  of  it  *.   This  Circumflance  how- 
ever was  to  prove,    that  the  Soul  owes  the  Per- 
fection of  rational  Thinking  to  the  Body !  No  one, 
I  believe,  befides  Mr.  Locke,    could  ever  have 
thought  of  fuch  a  Proof!  But  what  if  thefe  Men 
had   deny*d   both    Circuinflance    and   Inference? 
why,  as  to  the  latter,  he  was  ftill  provided  for 
them  -,    he  had  an  Appearance  ready  at  hand,  in 
order  to  prove  it.     Whether  he  had  any  thing 
at  hand,  to  prove   the  former,  viz.  that  Circum- 
jlance,  our  Author  fays  not.     However  thus  far 
Mr.  Lockers  black  Defigns  and  Intentions  are  un- 
ravell'd !  And  moreover,  '*  thefe  Men  deny  that 
"  the  Soul  thinks  lefs  or  more  rationally,  with- 
*'  out  being  confcious  of  it,    and  therefore  any 
"  Confequence  of  fuch  a  Pofition-f.'* 

One  would  be  glad  to  know,  by  what  means, 
our  Author  came  here  fo  well  acquainted  with 

*  B.II.  C.  I.  §11.  Sccalfo  §10,12,19.     f  Vol.11. p.  187, 
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thefe  Men,  fince,  two  or  three  hundred  Pages 
before,  he  feems  to  know  nothing  at  all  of  them. 
*'  It  were,  fays  he,  to  be  wifliM  that  [Mv. Locke'] 
«*  had  told  us,  what  Author  it  is  that  aflerts,  that 
*'  the  ooul  in  a  Qeeping  Man  thinks,  without 
"  being  confcious  of  it  *.  So  that  in  one  Place, 
he  is  utterly  at  a  Lofs  to  determine  ivhom  Mr. 
Locke  could  mean  ,  and  in  another ,    he  afTures 

us, they  deny  any  fuch  Thing.       Perhaps 

fome  may  wonder,  that  we  were  not  directed  to 
thofe  particular  Authors,  who  deny  what  Mr. 
Locke  infinuates  of  them,  fince  here  was  a  fine 
Opportunity  offered,  of  convidling  that  Gentle- 
man o{  JJ.wffiing  over  his  Infmuations  upon  Others, 
But  poffibly  our  Author  was  a  little  tender;  and 
did  not  care  to  prefs  Matters  too  far.  He  does 
indeed  immediately  after,    demand  with  an  Air 

of  Triumph, ''  But  who  is  it  here  that  ap- 

*'  peals  to  the  Frivoloufnefs  and  Irrationality  of 
"  our  Dreams  to  fhew,  that  the  Soul  owes  the 
*'  Perfedlionofrational  Thinking  to  the  Body  f.* 
But  what  if  Mr.  Locke  fhould  appeal  to  thefe, 
only  to  Jhew  the  Precarioufnefs  of  an  Hypothefis^ 
which  feparates  the  fleeping  Man  from  the  think- 
ing Soul  %?  Or  granting  he  appeals  to  thefe,  to 
JJjew  that  a  right  Difpofition  of  the  Body  is  ne- 
ceiTIiry,  during  its  prefent  Union  with  the  Soul, 
to  the  Perfeclion  of  rational  Thinking  ■■>  —  Pray 
what  is  there  in  all  this,  that  dcferves  fo  much 

fevere   Treatment?    .    Again,     "  Here, 

*-^  \_Mv.  Locke]  fiys  our  Author,  fuppofes  that 
"  the  Soul  itfclf  produces  all  it  hears  and  fees  in 
"  Sleep,  that  it  thinks  apart  and  l^pararely  at 
"  that  time,  and  exerts  the  utmoft  Perfeftion  it 

•Vol.1,  p.  333,  334.  iVol.  II.p.  137.  tB.IK 
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«'is  capable  of,  when  deftitute  of  theHtrlp  oi 
*'  the  Body.  How  unjufi  and  inaccurate  a  Re- 
"  prefentation  of  the  Appearance  is  this*?" 

If  the  Reader  (hould  find  upon  Enquiry,  that 
the  Soul  thuiking  apart  and  feparatcly^  is  the  very 
SuppofUion^  which  Mr.  Locke  himfelf  oppof^s  f  \ 
he  may  pofTibly  be  of  Opinion,  that  the  Terms 
utijuft  and  inaccurate^  are  here  introduced  a  little 
unluckily. 

Indeed  this  Gentleman  is  there  upon  a  very 
favourite  hypothcfn^  which  is  to  account  for  the 
Nature  of  our  Dreams  i  and  therefore  if  he  ap- 
pears more  out  of  Temper  with  what  comes  in 
his  Way,  than  he  might  otherwife  do,  it  is  the 
moreexcufable.  Authors,  in  fuch  Circumftances, 
are  generally  impatient  of  Contradiftion.  And 
hence,  I  prefume,  it  happen*d,  that  the  immor- 
tal Cicero  is  pretty  fharply  correded  by  him.  A 
fhort  DigrelTion  in  behalf  of  that  great  Man,  I 
believe  the  learned  Reader  will  very  eafily  ex- 
cufe, 

"  It  is  known,  fays  our  Author,  that  Cicero 
,**  was  profefTedly  an  Academic  ,  and  that  he 
*«  wrote  defigncdly  in  his  Treatife  de  Divinatione, 
**  againft  this  very  Conclufion  which  I  maintain, 
*'  and  endeavour*d  to  account  for  t\\t  Appearance 
"  of  Dreaming,  the  fame  way,  as  is  done  here 
*'  in  the  Objediont**  After  this  he  proceeds  to 
the  Dream  of  Cicero,  as  it  is  related  by  his  Bro- 
ther  f^iintus,  who  manages  the  oppofite  Side  of 
the  Queftion ;  and  who,  at  the  Conclufion,  ob- 
ferves  that  Cicero  had  himfelf  own'd,  that  ;;o- 
tbi>:^  could  be  more  Divine  than  that  Dream .[.. 
**  But  v/hat  does  Cicero  anfwer,  fays  our  Author  to 

*Vo].lT.p.  187.  fB. TIC.  I. §15.  :}:Vol.]I. 
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*«  this  partlculr  Inftance?"  ATthi  (fays  hf)  Tern- 
*-^  poribus  illis  tnuilum  in  Am?no  Marius  verfaba!u>\ 
"  recordanti^  qua?n  iile  gnrjcm  fuumCafum  ?/i(!g- 
^'^  no  Aniino,  quam  conjianti  luUffet.  Uanc  credo 
*  *  Caufam  de  illo  fomniandi  fuijfe  *."    Upon  which 

our  Author   thus    expofluhites, ^'  What  a 

*' poor  unfatisfying  Shift  is  this!  Had  he  not 
'*  Ca?mllus  and  Scipio  Africanus  alfo  in  his  Mind  ? 
"  why  not  have  dreamed  of  thefc  f  ?"  And  it 
is  afterwards  Jeft  to  be  determined  by  others, 
how  far  Cicero's  Speech  of  Democriit/s,  is  appli- 
cable to  Ctcero  himfclf +,  -—  AW  cognovi  quen- 
auam  qui  majori  /luBoritate  nihil  dicere!  \\. --^.^ 
But  now  after  all,  it  is  not  impofTiblc,  but  that 
great  Philofophcr  might  have  the  fame  Thoughts 
of  his  Dream,  even  when  he  afilgn'd  this  Rea- 
fonof  it  to  i^W;;///j,  which  he  really  had  at  the 
Time  he  mention'd  it  in  a  private  Converfation. 
**  If  we  fcek  for  Cicero's  true  Sentiments  (fays  a 
«' a  very  learned  Critic)  it  mufl:  not  be  in  his 
*'  Difputes  againft  others,  where  he  had  Licence 
«'  to  fay  any  thing  for  Oppofition  Sake:  But  in 
•'  the  Books  where  he  dogmatizes  himfclf;  where 
**  allowing  for  the  Word  Prcbahle,  you  have  all 
"  the  Spirit  and  Marrow  of  the  Platonic,  Peripa- 
*'  tctic,  and  Stoic  Syftems ;  I  mean  his  Books  Dg 
^' OJficiis,  Tufculanae,  BeAinicitid,  DeSeneclute, 
*'  DeLegibiis;  in  which,  and  in  the  Remains  of 
*'  others  now  loft,  he  declares  for  the  Being  and 
♦'  Providence  of  God  ,  for  the  Immortality  of 
»*  the  Soul,  for  every  Point  that  approaches  to 
♦'  Chriftianity  |." 

*  Ibid.  L.  II.         tVol.II  p.6o,  6i.  +  Vol. II.  p.  64, 
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This  very  learned  Writer  had  before  obfervM, 
*'  that  there's  a  vaft  Difference  in  the  Manner  of 
*'  Difpute ,  that's  exhibited  in  the  Tufculanae, 
*'  from  what  appears  In  /Icadeynicis,  De  FmihuSy 
**  Df  Naturd  Deorum,  ZiX\d  De  Divinatione.  In 
'*  the  latter  no  Man  concedes  •■,  in  the  Ti/fiulanSy 
«*  no  Man  refifts*."  So  that  notwithltanding 
Cicero  might  afcrihe  his  Dream  to  quite  another 
Caufe,  when  it  happen* d,  than  he  does  now  in  his 
Academical  Philofophy ,  as  our  Author  conject- 
ures i"i  yet  if  "  the  Academic  Objections  be  the 
*'  moft  unlikely  Place  where  to  find  his  real 
*'  Sentiments,  and  if  Cicero  there  only  ufes  the 
"  Privilege  of  an  Academic ,  and  fpeaks,  not 
*'what  he  really  believ*d,  but  what  ferv'd  the 
"  prefent  Turn  t,  "  it  may  be  fubmitted,  whe- 
ther the  ingenious  Author  has  not  condemn'd, 
without  fufficient  Caufe,  one  of  the  greateft 
Men  of  all  Antiquity  !  He  afterwards  takes  no- 
tice, that  it  "  has  been  long  fince  obferved  of 
this  "  great  Man,  that  his  Academical  Writings 
*'  are  at  Variance  with  his  other  Works,  and 
"  that  he  may  be  confuted  out  of  himfelf,  and  in 
"  his  own  Words  II."  But  if  our  Author  had 
recolleded  how  this  happen'd,  and  had  made 
ufe  of  that  excellenr  Critic's  Obfervations  for 
findincr  out  Cicero*?,  real  Sentiments,  he  might 
perhaps  have  fpared  his  Remarks  with  regard 
to  the  Contradiclion,  between  what  is  advanced 
in  the  fecond  Book  De  Legihus,  and  in  the  Trca- 
tife  De  Divinatione  J^ ',  as  well  as  omitted  his 
Cenfures  on  a  Part  of  the  fourth  Book  of  the 
Academical  ^leflions  **.     In  Ihort ,    if  he   had 

♦Ibid. p.  73.         fVol  II.  p.  56,         ^  The  n>marl(s  8cc. 
p.79>8o-       U  Vol  II.  p.  77,  78.       4.P.77.       **P.74.75. 
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confider*d  Cicero  in  this  View,  I  prefume  he 
would  have  found  him,  not  only  a  Great,  but 
a  Conftjlent  Writer  •,  and  that  there  was  very  lit- 
tle Reafon  to  be  fo  angry  with  him. Indeed 

in  the  Place  laft  mention'd,  our  Author  luggefts 
that  Cicero  is  guilty  of  a  Contradicfion,  even  ad- 
mittijig  the  famous  Academical  Principle;  for 
Cicero  having  faid,  that  "  Strata  had  reliev'd 
"  him  irom  much  Terror,  when  he  taught  that 
"  God  neither  made,  nor  took  care  of  the  fVorld*, 

the  ingenious  Author  thus  remarks, *'  It  is 

"true,  a  little  after  [Cn^ro]  endeavours  to  bring 
**  himfelf  off,  by  the  great  Academical  Principle^ 
*'  faying,    "  he  neither  affented  to  Strato,   "juho 
**  denfd  a  God ,  nor  to  I.uciillus,  who  ajjerted  one, 
*'  But  this  feems  fomewhat  contradictory  to  hii 
**  being  relieved  of  his  Fears  j.'*     Juft  as  contra- 
di5lory,  as  that   he  fhould   fide  with  Strata,    in 
Oppofition  to  Luchllits,  and   then   declare  that 
he  affented  to  neither:    But  is  it  to  be  wonder'd 
at,  that  whilft  he  fcems  to  fide  with  Strata,  he 
fhould  afllgn  fome  Reafon,  or  other  for  it  ?    But 
tho'  whilit  he  is  taking  the  Part  of  Strata,    he 
tells  us  that  Strata  had  reliev'd  him  from  much 
terror ;  yet  furely  this  could  not  prevent  him  the 
Liberty  of  an  Academic;  that  is  of  dilfcnting  after- 
wards both  from  Strata  and  Lucullus.      Had  he 
faid   indeed,  that  he  met  with  this  Relief  from 
the  Former,  even  whilft  he  dijfented  from  him  •, 
this  had  been  an  Abfurdity,  which  no  Academical 
Principle  could  have  excufed  :     Whereas  occa- 
fionally  to  fpeak  both  for  and  againfl  every  Thing, 
and  every  Philofopher,  was  the  Privilege  of  that 
Seclt*   ^nd  what  may  eafily  be  accounted  for, 

♦Acad.Quxft.  L.IV.         f  Vol.  II. p.  74,  75.  :|:  Acad. 
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upon  th.\t  Pnucifie,    without  making  any  hard 
Rcfledlions  upon  Tuch  a  Writer  as  Ci^r^ro. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Loch: Our  Author 

in  the  following  In  (lance ,    feems  to  introduce 

that  Gentleman,   merely  to  pay  him  a  Chilitv. 

•'It  is  true,  fays  he,  Voyages  and  Books  of 
*'  Travels  tell  us  of  fevcral  Nations,  in  different 
♦^  Parts  of  the  World,  -xho  have  m  Sort  of  Re- 
»*  li^ioti,  no  Name,  nor  Notion  of  any  fupream- 
*'  Ecir.g:  But  if  this  be  fo,  as  Mx.  Locke  would 
*'  have  us   believe,    it  fcems   the  Inhabitants  of 

**  thcfe  Countries  never  dream.*' With  Sub- 

mifTion  to  this  iearn'd  Writer,  one  would  rather 
think  they  were  always  in  a  Dream.  However 
he  gives  the  following  Reafon  for  this  Opinion,— 
*'  Since  we  can  fcarce  conceive  that  this  finc^le 
*'  Phcrnomenon  fhould  not  be  enough  to  kindle 
**  up  the  Notion  of  fome  Religion  or  other  in 
**  the  Minds  of  Men,  though  we  could  fuppofe 
*'  all  Religion  once  entirely  loft  in  the  World.'* 

— ^ R  Men  were  to  lofc  all  Religion^   with 

their  Eyes  ojen ;  it  it  greatly  to  be  fcar'd,  they 
would  hardly  recover  it,  when  their  Eyes  were 

////._ *t  However,  the  Matter  of  Fatl  it- 

"  felf  begins  row  to  appear  fa Ife ;  and  thefe 
"  Monjicrs  gradually  cvaniOi,  as  the  Countries 
*'  they  were  faid  to  be  in,  are  more  reforted  to, 
*'  T^nd  become  better  known.  Nature  feems  to 
''  be  every  where  of  a  Piece  with  herfclf*." 

\\  hat  a  Pleafure  mufl.  every  good  Man  receive 
when  he  reflects  that  thercare  no  longer  any,  but 
who  have  felt  after,  and  found  out  God  %  none, 
but  who  from  the  vifible  Works  of  Creation  and 
Providence,   have  fen  and  underflood  the  eternal 

*  Vol.  II.  p.  1 1 6.  in  the  Notes. 
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Power  and  Godhead  I  Nature  feems  to  he  every 
where  of  a  Piece  with  herfelj !  If  we  afk,  whether 
Nature\  has  always  been  thus?  our  Author  does 
not  acquaint  us:  Or  if  we  enquire,  how  long? 
he  is  likcwifc  filent.  It'  any  Ihould  be  fo  im- 
pertinent as  to  demand  his  Vouchers  j  it  may  be 
anfwer'd,  that  fince  there  are  only  Mr.  Locke*^ 
Vouchers  on  the  other  fide,  fuch  asPub/ick  A/rrz- 
flers  ;  Private  Gentlemen -,  thofc  very  Minjonarics 
of  China,  who  are  the  great  Encomialls  of  the 
Chintfes  •,  and  one  Divine,  who  was  living  when 
Mr.  Locke  wrote  f  •,  I  fay  it  may  be  ani'wer'd, 
that  fince  Mr.  Locke  has  no  other  Vouchers, 
there  was  no  Neccfllty  for  our  Author  to  pro- 
duce any,  in  order  to  conlront  their  Authority. 
It  was  abundantly  fufficient  to  acquaint  the  Rea- 
der, that  Mr.  Locke  would  have  us  believe  there 
were  fuch  Monjicrs  \  and  that  the  Matter  of  Fail 
710W  appears  to  be  falfe.  It  is  truL*,  the  learned 
Bifhop  of  fVorccJlcr^  in  his  Reply  to  Mr.  Locke, 
does  himfelf  acknowledge,  that  ''  by  the  belt 
*'  Accounts  both  of  the  Cafres  of  Soldania,  and 
*'■  the  Cai^^UiP  of  Paraquaria,  They  arc  a  People 
**  fo  ftrangely  bereft  of  common  Scnfe,  that 
"  that  they  can  hardly  be  reckon'd  among  Man- 
"kind*."  However,  by  our  Author's  Re- 
port it  appears  that  his  Lordlhip's  bcjl  Accounts, 
were  in  Truth  and  Reality  but  very  bad  ones. 

But,  fuppofe  they  were  fo,  was  it  criminal  in 
that  learned  Prelate,  to  believe  the  falfe  Accounts 
of  fome  Travellers?  Moft  certainly  it  was  nor. 
This  could  be  a  Crime  in  none  but  Mr.  Locke 
only. 

t  Hum.Und.B.I.C  4.§8.  Or  the  fifth  Edition  of  thcEf- 
fay,   p.  38— 40.  •  His  Lordfhip's  Anfwcr  to  ^\x.Lo:kt'i 

firft  Letter,  p.  90. 
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**  The  laft  Objection,  fays  our  Author,  I 
'' fhall  mention,  is  an  Infinuation,  that  our 
**  Dreams  are  no  more  than  the  Thoughts  and  Bufi- 
**  fiefs  of  the  Day  recurring:  Or  which  it  may  be 
**  fiippofed  the  Soul  itfelf  fome  Way  or  other 
*'  refumes,  without  the  Interpofition  of  fuch  a 
"Caufe*  as  is  here  afllgned.  Mr.  Locke  fays, 
**  Tlie  Dreams  of  fleeping  Men  arc,  as  I  take  it, 
'*  ^U  7nadeup  of  the  waking  Man's  Ideas,  though 
*'  for  the  mod  Part  oddly  put  together -f." 
*'  LiKretius  fays  on  i)'  fere  and  plerumquex** 

And  can  this  Gentleman  then  get  leave  oi 
himfelf  to  imagine,  that  Mr.  Locke  really  fup- 
pofed,  that  all  the  Dreams  of  Lawyers  related  to 
pleading  of  Caufes  •,  all  the  Dreams  of  Generals 
were  made  up  of  Battles  i  and  that  Mariners 
dreamt  only\o\  Storms  and  Tempelts?  If  he  did 
not  imagine  this,  why  is  Mr.  Locke  here  oppofed 
to  Lucretius  ?  And  the  fere  and  pleruinque  of  the 
(•:,c,  fet  in  Oppofuion  to  all  the  Dreams  of  the 
^^I.fi"?  Or  why  is  the  Particle  all  put  in  Italicks, 
ic  render  it  the  more  remarkable?  But  if  this  be 
his  Meaning,  as  it  feems  pretty  plain;  I  would 
define  any  Mnn  who  is  not  in  d.  Dream  himfelf, 
only  to  examine  the  Paffige  refer'd  to-,  and  he 
will  caOly  determine  Wiiether  Mr.  Locke  andL«- 

*T^c  learncfi  Writer  here  means  the  Agency   of  other 
Spirits  See  his  Eff-.y  on  Dreaming, 
t  Hum.Und.B  11.  C.  i  S  »7- 
■^  Et  quoi  qtdfeftiefere  Studio  dev'tnclui  aJhsnt,' 

In Somnis  eadtm  j^lerumsftie  x'ulemur  obire  : 

Caujidki  Caufas  agere,  (y>  compontre Leges , 

Jnduperatores  fugnare,  ac  Prdlia  obire , 

KnuiA  co7itracium  cum  Vmtis  ctrnere  beUnm  , 

Aoiagere  hoc  autem,  £cc. 

L.  IV.  from  Ver  959  to  982 
Sccour  Author  Vol  II.  p.  197,  198. 
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cretius  are  not  treating  of  differert  Things.  Mr. 
Locke  only  maintains,  there  is  no  Appearance, 
that  Men  in  their  Sleep  have  any  LieJSy  but  what 
are  derived  from  Senfation  or  Refletlion.  This  is 
evidently  the  whole  Purport  of  that  Secflion  ; 
as  would  appear  from  the  very  Title  of  it,  was 
not  that,  by  fome  Miftake,  prefixed  to  the  i6'\ 
Confequently  then,  it  is  not  the  particular  Sub- 
ject of  Mens  Dreams,  which  Mr.  Locke  is  :here 
fpeaking  of-,  but  the  general  Materials  of  which 
they  are  compofed.  Thcfe  Materials  are  the 
IV ak'wg  Ala n^s  Ideas:  That  is,  fuch  Ideas  as  he 
receiv'd  originally  from  Senfation  and  Rejleulion  ; 
or  they  are  the  different  Combinations  of  thofe 
Ideas.  But  his  Dreams  are  not  compofed  of  /- 
deas,  which  the  Soul  might  be  thought  to  have 
before  its  Union  with  the  Body.  That  this  is 
the  whole  of  Mr.  Lockers  Dcfign,  is  fubmitted 
to  the  Judgment  of  the  Reader, 

And  therefore  what  this  Gentleman  demand?, 
by  way  of  Objeftion,  with  regard  to  Ajlya^es, 
who  dreamt  that  out  of  his  Daughter  grew  a  Vine 
which  over fJmded  all  Afia*,  is  nothing  at  all  to 
the  Purpofe.  For  tho'  this  very  Dream  never 
employed  his  waking  Thoughts  \  yet  I  prefumc 
l\\t  Materials  of  it  might.  Was  not  h.\s  Daugh- 
ter one  Idea,  a  Vine  another,  Afa  another,  and 
overfhading  another,  which  had  prefented  them- 
felves  to  Aflyages  whilft  an-ake  ?  Let  our  Au- 
thor apply  this  to  all  his  other  Inllances,  and  he 
muft  find  that  Nothing  is  produced  againft  Mr. 
Locke  ;  and  that  Nothing  can  affcd  Mr.  Locke  ^ 
Argument,  till  an  Inftance  can  be  given  of  a 
Dream,  in  which   innate  Ideas  are  to  be  lound, 

•  vd.U.p.  199. 
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Even  what  he  mentions  of  Lucullus*,  who 
dreamt  of  one  Jutolycusy  will  not  do.  For  tho* 
Lucullus  had  never  heard  of  that  particular  Name 
before*,  was  it  not  however  as  much  anidea  ofSen- 
fation^  zs  Lucullus  itfclf?  It  was  indeed  a  ftrange 
and  new  Sound  to  Lucullus,  but  docs  notMr.  Locke 
fay,  that  our  Mt;;  in  Sleep  (whether  of  Sounds 
or  Colour,  or  Figure,  it  matters  not)  arc  for  the 
moji  pare  oddly  put  together  '^  But  Itill,  fince  the 
Name  and  Hiftory  of  Autolycus  were  unknown 
to  Lucullus,  when  he  dreamt  of  him,  our  Au- 
thor demands,  "  can  it  be  fiid,  that  any  of  his 
*'  waking  Thoughts  had  fuggefted  [thefeThings] 
"  to  himf?" 

Pray,  where  does  Mr.  Locke  fvggejl  any  Thing 

like  it? ''  We  are  placed,  fays  our  Author 

"  himfelf,  in  Circumflanccs  every  Night,  and 
*'  fee  Things  which  for  the  Newnefs  and  Strafige- 
"  nefs  of  them,  we  arc  furprized  how  they  could 
*'  enter  our  Fancy  :f.**  That  is,  I  prefume,  our 
Ideas  are  put  into  a  new  and  ftrange  Drefs.  But 
how  much  may  this  differ  irom  our  Ideas  being 
oddly  put  together?  However,  ^'-  'This  Obfervation 
of  Mr.  Lockers  it  feems,  is  fo  far  from  being 
cxa(ft,  that  if  he  had  made  juft  the  contrary 
Obfervation,  it  would  have  been  equally  true  : 
which  is  remarkable  enough  in  a  Man  of  his 
Accuracy  and  Judgment  4,.'* 
It  is  undoubtedly  rejnarkable  enough ,  that  a 
Man  of  {\^c\\  Accuracy  2ind  Judgment,  fhould  be 
ibr  ever  blundering  in  io  egregious  a  Manner ! 

But  again,  "How  could  the  Soul,  upon  Mr. 
*'  Locke*s  own  Principles,  form  to  itfelf  in  Sleep  a 
**  Scene  of  our  waking  Acftions,  and  Thoughts, 

♦Ibid.  p.  200.        -j-Ibid        Xlhid.         |  Ibid. 
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*'  and  the  Man  be  ftill  ignorant  of  it,    without 
*'  being  two  diftinfl  Perfons*?" 

This  furcly  can  never  be  defign'd  for  Mr. 
hocke :  Since  it  is  fVord  for  IVord,  one  of  his 
Objeftions  againft  the  Soul*s  thinking  apart ^  with- 
out the  Privity  or  Knowlege  oi'  the  fleeping  Alan. 
Mr.  Locke  fpcaking  of  that  Hypothcfis,  he  thus 

cxpreflcs  himfelf, "  Not  to  mention  again 

"  tiie  Abfurdity  of  two  diftinct  Pcrfons,  which 
**  follows  from  thisSuppofition,  Csft.f." 

But  yet  if  tliis  P.ifl'age  be  not  dcfigned  as  an 
Argument  againft  Mr.  Locked  it  will  be  exceed- 
ingly difficult  fo  much  as  to  guefs,  whom  it  can 
belong  to.  For  it  is  preceded  by  three  or  lour 
Pages,  which  contain  Objections  againil  Mr. 
Locke  only  j  without  the  leaft  Notice  taken  of 
any  other  Antagonift.  And  if  it  is  really  le- 
vell'd  at  him,  the  Queftion  will  be,  whether 
our  Author  is  not  a  little  unfortunate  in  attack- 
ing Mr.  Locke,  upon  what  he  calls  Mr.  Lodv's 
civn  Principles  ? 

But  now,  before  we  proceed  to  the  other  Point 
in  Controverfy,  that  is,  whether  the  Soul  alivays 
thinks^  or  no  ;  it  may  not  be  amifs,  firft,  tocon- 
fider,  what  Mr.  Lo^/Cv  means  by  Thinking. 

**  Perception,  fays  Mr.  Locke,  is  by  Ibme  cal- 
*'  led  Thinking  in  general.  Though  27;;';;/:/;;^  iu 
♦'  the  Propriety  of  the  EngliJIj  Tongue,  fignifies 
**  that  Sort  of  Operation  of  the  Mind  about  its 
*'  Ideas,  wherein  the  Mind  is  atTive  •,  where  it  with 
'  fome  Degree  of  voluntary  Attention,  confiders 
"  any  thing :  For  in  bare,  naked  Perception^ 
**  the  Mind  is,  for  the  moft  part,  only  palTivci 
*'  and  what  it  perceives,  it  cannot  avoid  perceiv- 

*Vo!.  II. p  201.      fE  lie.  1.^15  Sccairo§ii,i2, 19 
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"  ing*."  And  in  the  Section,  where  Mv.  Locke 
treats  of  this  very  Queftioii,  it  appears  that  to 
contemplate  Ideas,  to  think,  and  to  be  in  AElion^ 
are  ufedby  him  to  exprefs  the  fame  Thingt.  So 
that  r^.Tcfume,  it  mud  be  allowed,  that  by  the 
Thinking  of  the  Soul,  Mr .  Locke  c\\\t?iy ,  if  not 
altogether,  means  the  Exertion  of  that  active 
Power,  where theSoul  voluntarily^  and  withfome 
Dcrgree  of  Attention,  confiders  or  contemplates 
Lieas. 

And  as  to  the  ingenious  Author  himfelf,  he 
fufTicicntly  diflinguifhes  between  Ibinking,  and 
br.rely  having  Perceptions-^:  And,  in  fhort,  he 
maintai'^s  thinking  to  be  Action  \\. 

This  being  prcvioufly  obferv'd,  we  proceed 
to  what  Mr.  Locke  has  advanced,  and  our  Author 
objeded. 

'*  I  confefs  myfelf,  fays  Mr.  Locke,  to  have 
'»  one  of  thofe  dull  Souls,  that  doth  not  per- 
*'  ceive  itfclf  always  to  contemplate  Ideas,  nor 
*'  can  conceive  it  any  more  necefl^iry  for  the 
* '  Soul  always  to  think,  than  for  the  Body  always 
»'  to  move;  the  Perception  of  Ideas,  being  (as 
*'  I  conceive)  to  the  Soul,  what  Motion  is  to 
*'  the  Body,    not  its  Hfience,    but   one  of  its 

•'  Operatioi.o. It  is  not  necefTary  to  fuppofc 

*'  that  it  fhould  be  always  Thinking,  always  in 
*'  A(ftion.  That,  perhaps,  is  the  Pri^'ilege  of 
"  the  infinite  Author  and  Preferver  of  Things, 

"  who  never  /lumbers  nor  Jleeps. But  whe- 

"  ther  that  Subftance  [the  Soul]  perpetually 
»'  thinks,  or  no,  we  can  be  no  farther  alTured, 
*»  than  Experience  informs  us  4-." 

•B.II.  C.9.  ^  I.         fB.  II  C.I.  §10  t  Vol.1. p. 
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«'  The  Reafon,  f.\ys  our  Author,  why  it  is 
"  improper  to  refer  to  Experience  in  this  Cafe, 
«'  will  appear  imr.iediately  *.'*  And  in  the  mean 
while,  he  thus  ;;.nimadverts  on  fome  other  Parts 

ol   this  Sedion, *'  With  SubmilTion  to  fo 

*'  great  a  Name,  theieis  this  matenvW  Difference, 
*'  Motion  is  no  more  the  Action  oF  Matter  than 
*'  Reft  is;  it  is  equally  inadlive  in  both,  :^s  hatn 
**  been  fhewni"." 

Wirh  Siihmiffion  to  this  learned  Obie<5lor, 
Mr.  Locke  ha<i  himifelf  Jhewn  long  ago,  that  the 
Motion  of  Body  is  rather  a  Palnon  than  an 
Adion  in  \iX\  and  that  there  never  had  been 
any  Mclion,  without  a  more  Po-ujcrjul  B^ing  than 
Matter \\.  And  clfe where  he  alfcrrs,'  ^''"it  *'  two 
•*  Bodies,  placed  by  one  another  at  Reft:,  will 
*'  never  aflord  us  the  Idea  of  a  Power  in  the  one 
"  to  move  the  other,  but  by  a  borrowed  Mo- 
"  tion  **.  So  that  now  we  know  Mr.  Locke's 
Meaning,  I  hope  the  Mdion  of  the  Body  ma/ 
be  underllood  in  a  very  mojj'enjl've  and  Pbiloft)phi' 

r^/ Senfc. But  ftill   it    is  obferved,    that 

'*  Matter  flands  in  need  of  an  external  Caufe  to 
"  put  it  into  Motion,  or  bring  it  to  Reft  again  ; 
"  but  tiie  Soul  doth  not  want  an  external  Mover 
*'  to  fet  it  a  Thinking .[..  And  docs  not  Mr. 
Locke,  every  where  maintain  the  fame  Thing? 
Or  when  he  affirms  '*  that  we  find  in  ourfelves  a 
*''■  Po^duer  to  begin  or  forbear-,  continue  or  end 
"  feveral  Adions  of  our  Minds,  and  Motiojis 
"of  our  Bodies,  barely  by  a  Thought  ■f-'f-. 
When  he  makes   *'  Thinking  and  Motivity  to  be 

*  Vol.  I.  p.  327.  in  the   Notes.         f  Vol.  I.  p.  326,  32-. 
JB.1I.C.2I.§4-         IIB.IV.C.  10  §  10.       ••B.  II.C. 
23. §28.  +  Vol, I. p.  327.        ffB  II  C  2i.§s. 
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"  the  primary  Ideas  of  Spirit^  ^xnd  peculiar  to  it*;" 
when  he  affirms  that  "  the  Mind,  every  Diy, 
*'  affords  us  Ideas  of  an  active  Power  of  moving 
"  ot  Bodies;  and  fa ppofes  a(5live  Power  to  be 
"  the  proper  Attriljute  of  Spirits f;"  fliall  we 
fancy  he  means,  that  the  Soul  zvants  an  external 
Mover  to  (ct  it  a  'Thinking  ?  However,  ''  there 
"  is  no  room,  fays  our  Author,  to  run  a  Com- 
'••  parifon  between  the  Adion  of  the  Soul,  which 
*'  neceffirily  fpringsout  of  its  own  Nature,  and 
*'  the  Motion  of  Matter,  which  muft  be  excit- 
''  cd  in  it,  by  fome  Being  not  material.  This 
*'  Icoks  as  if  yf^Hon  were  equally  extrinfick  to 
"  them  both,  or  as  if  it  were  as  natural  for  the 
"  Soul  to  be  without  Adion,  as  for  Matter  to 
"  be  without  Motion;  which  is  to  pervert  our 
*'  jullell  Conceptions  of  fpiritual  Subftance  -j;." 

It  is  fubmitted,  whether  any  thing  is  more 
contrary  to  the  whole  Tenor  of  Mr.  Locke* s 
Writings,  than  that  y^(f7/^;Mhould  ht  equally  ex- 
trinfick both  to  Spirit  and  Matter.  Or  that  it 
fliould  be  as  natural  for  the  Soul  [an  aolive  felf- 
mcving  Subllance]  to  be  without  A5lion^  as  for 
[inauHve^  dead]  Matter  ||,  to  be  without  Motion  ? 
However,  it  feems.  Things  look  fo,  from  the 
Comparifon  which  Mr.  Locke  has  run^  whether 
ih.'\s  Appearance  be  really  owing  to  that  Compari- 
fon^ or  to  fome  other  Caufe^  the  judicious  Reader 
muft  determine  for  himfelf 

The  whole  of  M.r.  Lockers  Comparifon^  confi- 
d(.'r'd  in  any  candid  View,  amounting  to  no  more 
than  this,  that  he  fuppofed  the  Soul  might,  with- 
out the  lead  Hurt  to  itfelf,  fometimes  forbear 

*B.1I.C.  23.  §i8.  t§28.  tVol.  I.p.  327. 
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to  acf,    as  well  as  the  Body  frequently  ceafes  to 
be  aoied  upon. 

However,  "It  will  not  follow,  fays  our  Au- 
«'  thor,  that  every  Thing  is  feparable  trom  Sub- 
*'  ftances,  which  is  not  this  real  internal  Confti- 
"tution,  as  [Mr.  Locke]  feems  to  take  for 
*'  granted*.'* 

Becaufe  Mr.  Locke  fuppofes,  that  if  Thinking 
be  only  an  Operation  of  the  Soul,  fuch  Ope- 
ration may  be  fometimes  fufpcndcd,  without 
any  Injury  to  that  thinking  Subj]  a  nee  \  therefore 
Mr.  Locke  feetns  to  take  for  granted,  th:it  Divifi- 
hility.  Figure  and  Magnitude  (as  we  fliall  fee  im- 
mediately) zrt  fcparate  from  Matter  ! 

This  feems  fo  plain  to  the  ingenious  Author, 
that  he  has  it  over  again,  fome  Pages  from 
hence,    as  we  fhall   have  Occafion   to  obferve 

hereafter. But  he  thus  proceeds, '*  The 

**  Properties  that  immediately  flow  from  the  in- 
*'  ternal  Conftitution  of  Things,  are  as  infepa- 
**  rable  from  them,  as  that  Conftitution  itfelf ; 
*»  and  we  can  as  little  conceive  the  Thing  with- 
*'  out  thefe  Properties,  as  without  that  Confli- 
"  tution.  Diviftbility  y  Figure,  Magnitude,  are 
**  not  the  internal  ConlHtution  of  Matter,  but 
"  Properties  neceffarily  flowing  from  it ;  and 
"  and  yet  we  can  as  little  conceive  Matter  with- 
"  out  thefe,  as  without  its  own  internal  Conft:i- 
*'  tution ;  that  is,  we  can  as  little  conceive  it 
"  without  thefe,  as  without  Suhftance.  This  muft 
"  be  fo ;  for  it  is  by  thefe  that  we  conceive  it  ac 
"  all  to  be  a  Subftanre,  or  to  have  an  internal, 
*'  unknown  Conftitution.  And  for  a  like  Rea- 
"  fon,    A(5livity   and    Perceptivity,    by  which 

•  Vol.I,p.3i8. 
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*'  Powers  alone  v/e  dilcover  that  there  is  aSub- 
*'  (lance  different  from  Matter,  and  which  is  the 
*'  necefFary  Subje(5l  of  their  Inhefion,  mufl:  be 
"  in  the  Mind  ,  even  previous  to  the  internal 
**  unknown  Conftitution  of  that  Subflance  •,  as 
'*  nccriririly  as  ir,  and  with  much  more  Clear- 
*'  nefs  than  an  unkr.ozin  Tbitig  can  be.  If  it  were 
"  pardonable  to  run  fo  high,  I  might  fay,  that 
*'  thofe  very  Powers  of  Acflivity,  and  Perccp- 
'*  tivity,  which  are  not  the  internal,  unknown 
*'  Conltitution  of  fpiritual  Subftance,  are  yet 
**  infcparablc  from  the  v.cceffarily  cx'ijiing  Spirit  i 
**  and  the  conftant  Exercile  of  them  alfo  i  as 
"Mr.  Lo:kc'  obferves,  in  the  Place  laft  quoted 
**  from  him*." 

But  now  unlefs  it  follow  from  all  this,  that 
tic^ual  Tlif/kin^  is  as  fjferjial  to  the  Soul,  as  Mag- 
nitude is  to  Matter,  or  as  a  Power  of  Thinking 
is  to  a  7hi?jking  Subftance,  the  Point  in  Contro- 
verfy  fcems  to  be  juft  where  it  was.  Matter 
without  Figure  or  Magnitude,  and  a  Thinking  Sub- 
llancc  without  a  Power  of  Thinking,  are  dircd- 
\y  contradiolory  Ideas.  But  will  this  Gentleman 
fay,  it  is  a  Contradiction  to  fuppofe,  that  the 
adualKxercifc  of  the  active  Powers  of  the  Soul, 
may  be  fometimes  fufpended  ?  He  certainly  ap- 
pears, in  fome  Places,  to  be  of  a  different  Opi- 
nion.  '"  When   we  arc,    fiys  he  ,    fick,    or 

*'  heavy  with  Sleep,  or  Fatigue,  it  becomes 
'*  eafy  to  abftain  from  Adion  of  the  Body,  or 
**  Mind",  and  only  then f-"  Again,  "It  is 
**  only  the  indifpofition  of  the  Body,  that  can 
**  interrupt  the  Exercife  of  this  Power  [  of 
*'  Thir.kwg']  at  any  time+."     Elfewhere  he  thus 

*  P.  528,319.       i  Vol.  I.  p.  270.       4: P.  314,  325. 
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exprefles  himfelf. *'  It  hath  been  fhewn  be- 

'  iore  that  the  Soul  would  never  cealc  to  exert 

*  its  A(5tlvity  upon  a  rightly  dilpofcd  Body  i 

*  unlefs  fome  Defecft  and  Want  of  Reparation 
'  in  the  Body,  torced  this  Principle  of  Life  and 

*  Aftion  to  defift,  and  leave  the  material  Or- 

*  gan  'till  the  Indifpofition  under  which  it  la- 
'  bours    be    repaired*."      In   another    place, 

*  fince  Sleep  is  a  State  in  which  the  Faculties 
'  ot  the  Soul  are  ohlirudled,  or  inipeacd,  by 
'  the  Indifpofition  of  the  Matter  of  the  Body, 
'  ^c.  f." And  again. ''  II  the  Pow- 

*  ers  of  the  Soul  were  not  impeded  in  Sleep, 
'  that  State  would  not  difVer  trom  being  awake, 

*  except  in  the  Indifpofition  of  the  Body;!." — - 
t  is  true,  our  Author  tells  us,  that  "  the  Soul 
'  net  thinking  tncejjcititly  has  been  often  fuppofed 
'  to  avoid  unncceflary  Debates  in  improper 
'  Places  ||.'*      But  whether   the    Pafiages    juft 

quoted  from  this  Author,  are  fome  of  thofe 
Suppo/itiom  that  arc  to  pals  for  Nothing  we  fliall 
better  difcover  hereafter.  But  I  beg  leave  here 
to  take  Notice,  that  this  Gentleman  had  before 
obferv'd,  *'that  they  who  placed  the  Kflence  of 
'■  the  Soul  in  Thinking,    rather  exprefled  their 

*  Meaning  unwarily,  than  had  lalle  Concepti- 
»  ons'of  the  Nature  of  it^_."    And  that  ''  if  they 

*  had  made  a  Diftinftion  between  /Itlivity  [that 

*  is,  a  Power  of  ading**]  and  real  A^Jion-, 
t  ■  ,       no  body  could  have  taken  Exception  to 

*  their  Opinion  ff. 

If  thefe  Writers,  whoever  they  w^^re,  made  no 
Diftindion  between  PoiVi^r  and  the  aJuai  Exer- 

♦Vol.II.p.6.        tP.320         4:P-32'  t|Vo!I 
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t'wr?  of  it,  we  are  not  to  wonder,  if  they  ex- 
p-fjfed  their  Meatmig  univarily.  Had  they  made 
the  Diftincflion,  which  this  Gentleman  allows 
they  ought  to  have  made  •,  and  only  maintain'd 
with  him,  that  "  ;'/  is  contradi^ory  that  the  Soul 
*■'•  Jhould  at  any  tiine^  even  "johile  united  to  the  Body^ 
*''- be  "duitbout  the  Power  of  A^ion*,'*  it  is  fub- 
mitted,  whether  they  would  have  met  with  the 
lead  Oppofition  from  Mr.  Locke?    But  it  is  Hill 

urged *'  This  farther  maybe  faid  for  thofe, 

*'  who  place  the  Nature  of  the  Soul  in  Think- 
*'  ing,  and  fuppofe  it  to  think,  inceflantly  (tak- 
*'  ing  Thinking  in  the  Senfe  of  being  always 
*'  percipient  of  fome  Idea  or  other)  that  it  is 
*'•  impolTiblc  to  Hiew  the  contrary,  even  in  this 
"  State  of  Union  with  the  Body  ;  though  it 
''  hath  been  here  allowed  and  ottcn  fuppo fed, 
"  to  avoid  unnecefiary  Debates  in  improper 
"  Macesf.'* 

Bur  now,  as  what  this  Gentleman  here  tells  us 
has  been  often  fuppofed^  to  avoid  unnecejfary  De- 
hates  in  improper  Places^  feems  only  to  relate  to 
^hinking^  underftood  in  the  Senfe  of  being  Per- 
cipient i  it  may  well  be  prefumed  he  had  no  Dc- 
fign  to  revoke  any  Thing  he  had  advanced,  a- 
bout  the  Action  of  the  Soul    being    fometimes 

impeded  or  interrupted  \ And  if  this  be  fup- 

pofed,  how  fmall  muft  the  DiH'erence  appear 
between  him  and  Mr.  Locke?  The  one  imagines 
there  is  no  NecefTity  tor  the  Soul  to  be  alijuays 
thinking  •,  that  is,  always  in  A^lion  :  And  the 
other  affirms,  that  in  certain  Circumftances,  the 
Atlion  of  the  Soul  may  be  interrupted,  ohjlruoied 
or  impeded.     Tlio'  whether   this  Agreement  be 
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in  Appearance  only,  or  nor,  will  once  more  fall 
under  ConfKlcnuion.  But  our  Author  thus  pro- 
ceeds   *'  Who  can  fay  that  ever  he  found 

'*  himfelf  in  a  State  of  Unconfcioufnefs ,  or  when 
**  there  was  no  Idea  at  all  fubfilting  in  his 
"  Mind*?*'  To  the  fame  Purpofe  he  had  be- 
fore afk'd,  *'  who  ever  furprizcd  himfelf  at  any 
"  time,  either  afleep  or  awake,  impercipient  or 
*'  in  a  State  of  pure  Inadion  •,  or  was  he  fure 
*»  he  was,  for  the  lead  pofllble  Time,  in  fuch  a 
"Statef?"  It  may  podibly  be  faid,  that  this 
is  only  afking,  whether  a  Man  ever  found  him- 
felf/<"/•<-//>;>;;/  and  imfercipient  at  the  fame  Time? 
And  truely  the  ingenious  Author  himfelt"  feems 
to  have  much  the  fame  Opinion  of  it,  fince  he 

immediately  adds, *'  Indeed  it  is  contradidl- 

''  ory  that  any  Man  fhould  fo  furprizc  himfelf, 
**  impercipient  to  wit,  of  all  Things,  with  re- 
'*  fpeft  to  i\\^  prefint  Time :  For  he  is  confcious 
**  by  Suppofition,  and  reflcding  upon  an  uncon- 
**  fcious  State,  And  as  to  the  pall  Time,  he  can- 
"  not  have  any  Memory  of  fuch  a  State:  For 
**  whether  ever  fuch  a  State  'xai^  or  ^wj  w/,  it 
"  is  either  Way  a  Contradidion  that  he  Ihould 
**  remember  it ;  and  he  cannot  bring  an  Argu- 
**  ment  fcfr  it,  from  his  not  remcmbring  of  itt.'* 
Mr.  Locke  fecms  only  to  proceed  upon  this  Sup- 
pofition, that  if  his  Mind  **  was  confcioujlx  em- 
*'  ployed  for  feveral  Hours,  during  Slee'p,  it 
"  would  be  likely  he  fliould  remember  fomething 
«'of  it,  the  inllant  he  waked  ||."  I  durft  fay 
he  never  once  dreamt,  that  a  Man  could  either 
forget  and  remember  at  the  (lime  Time,  or 
couid  remember  that,  which  was  fjever  once 
prefent  to  his  Thoughts.     But  our  Author  thus 
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continues  his  Argument,  ■ 

**  It  a  Man  came  through  a  dark  Room,  ha 
*'  may  be  certain  there  was  no  Light  there  i  for 
'*  his  Eyes  were  open,  and  he  miffed  the  Light: 
**  But  if  a  Man  palled  an  Hour  of  unconfcious 
»*  Exiflence  laft  Night,  there  is  a  wide  Difter- 

«»  cnce.'* 

IVboezrr  quejVwned  it?  —  *'  He  did  not  per- 
*' ceive  anAbfence  of  Confcioufncfs   theni"— . 

//  would  be  firange  if  he  did. "  Nor  can 

•'  he  now  -,  fmce  he  could  do  it  but  by  re- 
*»  mcmbring  it.  He  hath  not  twodiitind:  Con- 
**  fcioufncffes,  one  to  be  extinguifhcd,  and  ano- 
**  rher  remaining  to  perceive  the  Abfence  of  the 
*'  firil*."  Moll  certainly  he  hath  not:  nor  has 
Mr.  Locke  any  where  fuggeited  the  contrary. 

Again,  **  it  is  cafy,  fays  our  Author,  for  a 
•*  Man  to  confefs,  that  he  hath  one  of  tbofe  dull 
'''  ^outs^  that  doth  not  always  ■ptne'tve  Ideas -f  : 
'•But  I  beg  Leave  to  obfervc,  that  this  Mo- 
*•  d(fi\\  which  is  dcfigncd  to  pais  for  an  Argu- 
•■'  mcnt,  is  fomewhat  inaccurate  ;  for  he  confefies 
•■'  a  Thing  for  certain,  which  he  can  never  be 
"  certain  of+.'* 

Poor  Mr*  Locke!  even  his  very  Modefly^  when 
it  appears  in  the  Form  of  an  y/r^/^^wc";//,  is  found 
to  be  indccurate !  the  Reafon  here  afllgn'd  for 
this  Charge  of  Inaccuracy,  is  afterwards  furtlier 
enlarged  upon.  But  firft,  this  Gentleman  ob- 
ferves,  that  "  it  is  not  in  the  Power  of  the  Soul 
**  to  become  impercipient  of  Ideas  at  Fieafure, 
**  and  [that]  were  the  Thing  etfeded,  it  would 
*'  be  the  Sign  of  an  ill-difpofed  Body,  and  not 
"  of  the  Dulnefs  of  the  Soul  H." 

Who  it  is  that  fuppofes  it  to  be  in  the  Power 
of  the  Soul  to  become  itnpercipient  of  Ideas  at  Plea- 
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jurty  our  Author  fays  not.  But  that  the  Soul 
can  thus  become  impercipient  at  Pleafure^  by 
means  of  an  ill-difpofed  Body,  may  perhaps  ad- 
mit of  fome  Doubt. 

Again,  *'  it  is  ftrange  enough,  fays  this  Gcn- 
**  tleman,  to  appeal  to  Experience  for  the  Re- 
*<  ality  of  a  State,  which,  by  Suppofition,  is  an 
"  utter  Negation  of  all  Experience  *."  This 
relates  to  the  following  Pallage  in  Mr.  Locke^ — 
"  And  laft  of  all,  found  Sleep  clofes  the  Scene 
*'  quite,  and  puts  an  End  to  all  Appearances. 
**  This,  I  think,  almoll:  every  one  has  Expe- 
•'  rience  of  in  himfelf,  and  his  own  Obfervation 
"  without  E>ifficu}ty  leads  him  thus  flir."  B.  II. 
C.  19.  §4.  Upon  which  our  Aurhor  thus  re- 
marks,  "But   this  is    only  Experience  of 

'■  having  no  Memory  o^  Confcioufnefs  then, 
'  which  doth  not  infer  that  we  had  no  Confci- 
'  oufnefs    then.      When    an    Evidence    makes 

*  Oath,  that  his  Memory  doth  not  ferve  him  fo 

*  far,  how  much  proves  he  by  this?  Nothing 
'  furely  on  either  fide.     He  only  owns  that  the 

*  Point  in  Controverfy  might  have  been  fo,  or 
'  otherwife,  for  any  thing  he   can    remember. 

Mr.  Locke  fays,  B.  II.  C.  i.  §  10.  "  TheQiie- 
**  ftion  is  about  a  Matter  of  Ea(5l.'*  To  tiiis  [ 
reply  dire<5fly,  the  "  Queftion  is  about  a  Matter 
«-  of  Not-facl  \  about  a  Negation  of  all  Facft. 
'  Every  Body  allows  we  are  generally  confcious-, 
<■  this  is  not  the  Queftion  then:  But  if  we  are 
'  fometimes    without   Confcioufnefs,    it   is   ab- 

*  furd  to  fay,  we  forget  our  Unconfcioufnefs, 
'  it  is  abfurd  to  fay,  we  remember  our  Uncon- 

*  fcioufnefs.     Where  is  the  Matter  of  Fa6t  to 
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*'  be  teflified  to  then  ?  Or  how  is  Experience  ap- 
*'plic.ibie?  Let  a  Detinition  of  Experience  be 
*'  given  *." 
Our  Author  has  very  rightly  obferved,  that  '*  it 
*■'■  is  ahfunl  to  fa)\  ilc  forget  or  remember  our  Un- 
*■'-  confcioufnefi.**  If  it  be  enquired,  who  it  is 
that  is  guilty  of  all  this  'Nonfenfe?  why,  fmce 
Mr.  Locke  has  appeal'd  to  Experience^  where 
there  ii  an  utter  Negation  of  all  Experience :  Where 
there  is  no  Matter  of  Fad  to  be  tejlifed  to :  and 
where  Experience  is  not  applicable  ;  the  Honour  of 
it,  1  prcfume,  belongs  to  him.  But  has  not  our 
Author  himfclf  appeal'd  to  Experience  in  much 
the  fame  Cafe  with  Mr.  Locke?  For  having  told 
us,  how  lar  the  Soul  may  remit  its  Adlivity  in 
Thinking,  does  lie  not  fay,  that  £x/)m^«r^  con- 
i\rmstbisf'  *Tistrue  he  does-,  but  then  it  certainly 
is  with  pro()er  Caution,  for  he  in^mcdiatcly  adds, 
*'  — as  far  as  we  can  have  Experience  f.**  And 
therefore  fince  Mr.LoiL'  has  not  thus  guarded 
l»is  Words  i  how  do  wc  know,  but  he  appeals 
to  Experience  even  much  farther,  than  we  can 
have  Experience .''  However  let  us  hear  Mr. Loike 
as  to  tlie  PalTage  lall  cited  from  him,— — 
**>  We  know  certainly  by  Experience,  that  we 
*'  fomctimes  think,  and  thence  draw  this  infal- 
*' lible  Confequence,  that  there  is  fomething  in 
*'  us,  that  has  a  Power  to  think:  But  whether 
*'  that  Subftance  pcr{)etual)y  thinks,  or  no,  we 
"  tan  be  no  farther  afl^jred,    than  Experience 

**  informs    us. 'lis    doubted    whether    I 

*'  thought  all  lafl:  Night,  or  no-,  the  Queflion 
*'  being  about  a  Matter  of  Fad,  *tis  begging 
♦'  it,  to  bring  as  a  Tioof  for  it,  an  Hypothecs, 

•Ibid,  in  the  Notes  f  Vol.  I.  p.  34+. 
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"  which  is  the  very  Thing  in  Difputc  •,  by  which 
**  way  one  may  prove  any  thing*." 

The  learned  Reader  will  now  judge,  whether 
Sleeping  uuithout  Thinking  may  moil  properly  be 
call'd  a  Matter  of  Facl^  or  a  Matter  of  Not-Facl : 
Whether  Mr.  Locke  could  be  capable  of  any 
thing  fo  extravagantly  abfurd^  as  to  appeal  to 
Experience,  where  }io  Experience  C3.n  be  had; 
and  whether  the  ingenious  Author  could  have 
exerted  himfelf  more,  in  cafe  Mr.  Locke  had 
appcal'd  to  tlic  Expencnce  and  Ohfervalions  oi 
Mankind,  even  during  their  fuppofed  uncQufii- 
ous  State. 

But  now,  notwithftanding  it  would  be  ridicu- 
lous to  infer,  that  a  M.in  wis  never  Covfcious 
of  any  particular  Adion  or  Thought,  cither 
fleepingor  waking,  becaufe  he  has  now  no  pre- 
fern  Confcioufncfs  ot  it  \  yet  perhaps  it  may  be  a 
Qucftion,  whether  our  Author  himfelf  might 
not  think  even  this  Ne<!^ative  Proof  to  have  its 
Weight  in  fome  particular  Cafes.  Suppofe  then, 
for  inllance,  that  this  Gentleman  was  exatnined, 
whether  for  fcveral  Nights  lall  pal\,  he  has  not 
been  coufcious  in  his  Sleep,  of  a  generous  Concern 
for  the  cntel  Ufiige,  which  the  Memory  of  Mr. 
lj?ckeh2S  met  with.  Let  us  fuppofe  him  to  an- 
fwer,  that,  to  the  bcft  of  his  Remembrance, 
Mr.  Locke  never  employed  any  ot  his  fleeping 
Moments:  and  that,  as  far  as  he  can  rccollec^t, 
he  never  had  any  Dream  or  Vifion  relating  to 
tiiat  Gentleman.  All  this  may  be  very  true; 
but  what  Satisfaction  cin  it  give,  as  to  the  Point 
enquired  after?  For  Mr.  Locke^  might  notwith- 
llanding,  have  engrofi'd  our  Author's  whole  ialt 
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Night*s  Thoughts.  His  Want  ofConfcioufnefs 
7I0-ZV,  is  no  Proot  he  had  no  Confcioufnefs  thc?i : 
He  has  indeed  no  Memory  of  luch  Conlcioufnefs, 
and  tliisWant  o^ Memory  is  all  he  experiences  j  but 
tbii  doth  not  wfer  that  be  had  no  Confcioufnefs  at  the 
Time  in  Qi^iertion.  So  that,  for  any  thing  he  can 
be  fure  of,  Mr.  Locke  may  often  have  taken  up 
hisOeeping  Hours,  and  have  made  him  his  molt 
humble  Acknowledgments  for  all  the  Favours 
he  had  received  from  him. 

It  is  true,  our  Author  can  be  as  fure  this  never 
happcn'd,  as  he  can  be  fure  he  never  did  any 
thing,  of  which  he  has  not  the  leaft  Confcioui- 
ncls  i  bccaufe  the  Foundation  of  his  Afilirance 
is  the  Time  in  both  Cafes-,  and  that  is,  the 
Want  of  prefent  Confcioufnefs.  But  then  we 
have  feen,  that  there  is  no  depending  upon  this; 
which  IS  only  Experience  of  having  no  Memory  of 
fflj}  Confcioufnefs.  And  befides,  **  there  is  cer- 
*'  tainly  a  great  deal  oi  our  pafl:  Confcioufnefs, 
*'  which  we  retain  no  Memory  of  afterward.  It 
**  is,  as  this  Gentleman  obfcrves,  a  particular 
•'  Mark  of  our  finite  and  imperfed  Natures, 
*'  that  we  cannot  become  confcious  of  all  our 
"  pad  Confcioufnefs  at  Pleafure*.'* 

Tho'  alter  all,  whether  our  Author  can  be 
perfuaded  he  was  ever  confcious  ot   fuch  a  Scene, 

may  pofllbly  admit  of  fome  doubt However, 

he  thus  continues  to  prefs  Mr.  Locke, *'  No 

*'  Man,  fays  he,  at  Night  would  infer,  that  he 
"  was  not  in  a  State  ot  Confcioufnefs  and  Think- 
*'  ing  at  fuch  a  certain  Minute  about  twelve  a- 
"  Clock  of  the  Day,  becaufe  now  perhaps  he 
*'  hath  no  Memory  what  particular  Thought  he 
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*<  had  at  that  Mwute.  And  it  is  no  better  Ar- 
*'  gument,  confidered  in  itfelf,  that  a  Man  was 
*'  not  confcious  at  fuch  a  AHnuli\  in  his  Sleep, 
"  becaufe  next  Morning  he  hath  no  Mcnioi  y  of 

"  what  Ideas  were   in  his  Mind    then*." I 

readily  agree  with  this  learned  Writer,  th.it 
one  of  thefe  Arguments  is  no  better  th;\n  the 
other  ;  for  indeed,  if  Day  be  changed  into  Night, 
there  can  appear  no  Dirterence  between  them. 
But  poffibly  it  may  be  here  objected,  that  Mr. 
Lockers  Argument  is  not  Hated  light.  That  he 
nowhere  talks  of  3,  fi  fig  I  e  Minute,  or  fuppofes 
it  improbable  that  a  Man  (hould  forget  what  he 
was  thinking  on,  at  fuch  a  ATinute  either  of  Day 
or  Night.  But  that  he  fomctimcs  mentions  four 
Hours'\-\  fometimes  ftTo'eral  Ilcun\  \  and  fome- 
i\m^%  a  long  li'hile  together  \\,  andcllecms  it  to  be 
unlikely  that  the  Mind  Hiould  be  confcioufly 
employed  ;ill  that  time,  and  yet  h^  able  to  recol- 
lect Nothing  the  Moment  after**.  However, 
AS,  four  Hours  ^TQ  a  pretty  large  Portion  of  Time, 
for  a  Man  to  be  thus  employed  to  no  Purpofe; 
and  2iS,fcveral  Hours^  and  a  lofig  'Lihile,  are  very 
indcterminalt'  Qii.intities  i  perhaps  our  Author, 
for  the  greater  Exaulucf.-^  or  for  lome  other  Rca- 
fbn,  chofe  to  reduce  the  latter  to  a  greater  Cer- 
tainty, and  to  bring  the  former  within  a  mucii 
narrozver  Compafs. 

But  Mr.  Locke  has  ftill  more  to  anfwer  for. 
*'  \i  the  Soul,  fays  Mr.  Locke,  doth  think  in  a 
^''  (lee ping  Man,  without  being  confcious  of  it, 
*'  I  afk,  whether,  during  fuch  Thinking,  it  has 
*»  any  Pleafure  or  Pain,  or  be  capable  of  Hap- 
♦'  pinefs  or  Mifery?  I  am  fure  the  Man  is  not, 
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"  no  more  than  tnc  Bc^d  or  Earth  he  lies  on. 

*•  Or  if  it  be  po/fible,  that  the  Soiil  can,  whilft 
*' the  Body  is  fleeping,  have  its  Thinking, 
*'  Enjoyments,  and  Concerns,  its  Pleafure,  or 
*'  Pain  apart,  which  the  Man  is  not  confcious 
*'  of,  nor  partakes  in:  It  is  certain  th^-t  Socrates 
*'  afleep,  and  Sccra'es  awake,  is  not  the  fame 
"'  Pcrfon:  But  his  Soul  when  he  fleeps,  and  So- 
*'  crales  the  Man,  confifting  of  Body  and  Soul 
*'  when  he  is  waking,  arc  two  Perfons  *."  And 
in  the  loiiowing  Sedition,  he  maintains,  that 
*'  tlicy  make  the  Soul  and  the  Man  two  Perfons, 
*'  who  make  the  Soul  think  apart,  what  the 
"  Man  is  not  confcious  of;  "  Ju(t  as  Cajlor  and 
Pollux  would  be  two  Perfons,  upon  a  Suppofi- 
tion  that  only  one  Soul  fhould  aduate  both  Bo- 
dies by  turns  +.  Upon  Occafion  of  thcfc  two 
Sciftions,  in  which  Mr.  Locke  endeavours  to 
ihew  how  groundkfs  a  Suppofition  it  is,  either 
that  the  Soul  fhuuld  tliink  without  being  confci- 
ous of  iti  or  that  it  mould  have  its  Enjoyments, 
without  the  Knowledge  of  the  Man  ,  our 
Author  thus  cxpreflcs  himfclf,  — —  **  It  were 
"  to  be  wiihed  that  he  had  told  us,  what  Author 
*'  it  is  that  alTcrts,  that  the  Soul  in  a  flccping 
*'  Man  thinks,  without  being  confcious  of  iti 
**  upon  which  he  aP^s  the  (^leflion,  whether, 
*'  during  fuch  Thinking,  it  has  any  Pleafure, 
"  or  Pain,  or  be  ca[\iblc  of  Happinefs  or  Mifcry  ? 
'■'■  anil  adds,  I  am  furc  the  Man  is  mt,  no  more 
^''  than  the  Bid  or  Eurlb  he  lies  on.  Becaufe  it  is 
*'  ftrange,  if  any  Man  put  him  to  the  Trouble 
*'  of  confuting  this  Contradiction,  with  the  Sup- 
"  pofition  ol    Cnjlcr  and  rolli^x,    Socf\ifei  and 
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'*  Plato.  The  Pofition  his  Adv^rfaries  main- 
*'  tain,  infers  no  fuch  Contradiction  •,  nor  jufti- 
*'  fies  another  to  infer  it  for  them  *." 

The  learned  Reader  may  eafily  judge  how 
very  properly  this  Gentleman  here  replies  to 
^\\  Locke.  But  perhaps,  if  our  Author  had 
knmvn  what  Perfon  it  is,  who  affcrts,  that  the 
Soul  thinks  in  a  f-ccfwg  Man ,  zuithout  being  con- 
fcious  of  it,  he  might  have  rcturn'd  Mr,  Locke 
a  more  compleat  and  fatisfacbory  Anfwer.  In- 
deed it  mult  be  own*d,  that  if  the  Pojiiion  of 
yir.  Locke's  Adverfaries  infers  no  Contradi^ion^ 
it  cannot  jujlify  Mr.  Lockt  to  infer  it  for  them. 
But  as  it  is  not  cafy  to  fay,  what  that  Pcjitwn 
may  infer,  or  how  far  Mr.  Locke  can  be  ju- 
(lificd ,  without  knowing  what  the  Pofition 
is  ;  fo  it  is  pity  this  Gentleman  would  not  fa- 
vour us  with  a  Sight  of  it.  However,  as  Mr. 
Locke  has  here  made  a  falfe  Inference'  for  his 
Adverfaries;  fo  in  another  Placet,  he  doth 
not  reprefcnt  the  Ohjc^lon  right  \.  If  we  turn  to 
to  the  Scftion  reter*d  to,   we  meet  with   thcfe 

Words, "  'Twill  perhaps  be  faid,  that  the 

*'  Soul  thinks^  even  ;';;  the  founded  Sleep,  but  the 

*'  Alcinory  retains  it  not** Can  any  one  now 

difcover  what  Objcclion  is  here  reprefented  wrorg? 
May  not  T\\\s\be  faid?  or  does  Mr.  Lccke  affirm 
any  thing  more?  But,  alas,  this  is  only  the 
P^c'jr/' before  the  Giant. 

*'  We  are,  fays  our  Author,  by  no  Means 
"  juftihed  in  Philofophy,  to  draw  weighty  In- 
*'  ferences,  fuch  as  that  the  Perfection  of  ratio- 
*'  nal  Thinking  may  depend  upon  Matter,  or 
*'  that  the  Soul  may  o'-ji.-e  its  P creep iriity  and  Lfe, 

•P.  333,  334.        "IB.II.C  I   §  14  fP.536,inthc 
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"  to  that  dt'ad  Suhjlance  •,  I  fiy,  we  are  by  no 
*'  means  juftificd  in  drawing  fuch  weighty  Infe- 
"  tcrences  from  a  perplexed  and  dark  PJinsno- 
"  menon,  without  narrowly  examining  the  Na- 
"  cure  and  Circumftances  of  it,  as  far  as  they 
'*  are  acccfTiblc  to  us*." 

Some  Readers  would  be  glad  to  know,  how 
far  that  Man  is  jujlif.ed  either  in  Pbilofopb)\  or 
Humanity^  who  can  draw  an  Inference^  which 
deeply  wounds  his  Neighbour's  Charafter,  not 
from  a  peri^Uxed  and  dark  State  of  Things ;  but 
in  Defiance  of  the  cUareJl  and  moll  evident 
Proofs,  that  his  Neighbour  is  altogether  inno- 
cent ?  Indeed  as  our  Author  has  kept  pretty  well 
up  to  his  firll  fetting  out ;  fo,  if  a  poetical  Jufli- 
fication  is  (ufficient,  I  really  think  he  is  entitled 
to  it. 

fervetur  ad  imum 
iihalb  nh  tKcepto  procejfcnt^  et  filn  conjlet. 

Hor.de  Art.  Poet.  f.  126,  i^c. 

But  he  thus  proceeds. *'  It  is  not  to  be 

"  dini*mbled  by  Mr.  Lockers  greateft  Admirers, 
"  that  his  Method  of  Rcafoning  all  along  on 
*'  this  Subje(5t,  rends  to  lead  weak  and  fceptical 
*'  Men,  to  make  thefe  Inferences  •,  not  to  fay 
*'  that  he  points  out  the  IFay  to  them  ^    by  hinting 

*'  broadly  at  thefe  Inferences  himfelf  f." The 

Gentleman  who  can  get  Leave  of  himfelf  to  in- 
finuate,  that  Mr.  Locke  has  broadly  hinted,  that 
the  Soul  may  cjoe  its  Perceptivity  and  L:fe  to  dead 
Matter,  in  exprcfs  Contradicflion  to  what  hecon- 
ftantly  marntain'dt,  need  not  fcruple  telling  Mr. 
Lockers,  Admirer Sy  whatever  he  pleafes;  nor  will 

*  P  -,;8.         t  P  338,   339.  1  See  the  Vindicatigp 

oFMr.LffAe,  p  2—7 
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tho{e  j^dmirers  I  believe  be  much  fiirprized  at  ic. 

This  Author  has,  in  another  Place  well  ob- 
ferv*d,  that  "  it  is  eafy  to  hoift  our  Sails,  but 
*'  uncertain  whither  the  Winds  and  Waves  may 
*'  carry  us*,"  And  truly  fuch  Sailing  may  happen 
to  be  the  more  dangerous  •■,  fince  we  are  inform- 
ed by  a  learned  Writer -j-,  that  Mr,  Locke  would 
Ibmetimes  divert  himfelf  with  letting  Traps  to 
catch  the  Homines  ad  depugncuuhim  paratos.  But 
whether  our  Author  be  one  of  thofe,  or  not, 
who  are  fotnewhat  inclined  to  pick  Quarrels  with 
that  Gentleman,  the  judicious  Reader  muft  de- 
termine for  himfelf.  Be  this  as  it  will,  the  5'<:;;/i 
of  this  ingenious  Author  are  ftill  up,  and  Mr. 
Locke  is  clofely  purfued. 

**  It  looks,  fays  this  Gentleman,  as  if  he  not 
'*  only  thought  it  pofTible  that  Matter  might 
"  think,  but  true  that  the  Soul  was  really  Mat- 
"ter;!;.  Pray  let  us  attend  to  the  Paflage,  from 
whence  our  Author  has  made  this  wonderful  Dif- 
covery.  *'  I  grant,  fays  Mr.  Locke^  that  the 
''  Soul  in  a  waking  Man  is  never  without 
*'  Thought,  becaufe  it  is  the  Condition  of  being 
*' awake  i!."  I  prcfume  that  the  being  a-ii'dke, 
and  conjlantlyTbinkiiig  when  awake,  arc,  according 
to  Mr.  Lof^c",  two  Atfedions  of  Matter,  and 
confec]uently  here  is  another  broad  Hint  for  ma- 
terial Souls!    But   then    Mr.  Locke    adds,  . 

**  whether  fleeping  without  Dreaming  be  not  an 
*'  AfFcdion  of  the  whole  Man,  Mind  as  well  as 
**  Body,  may  be  worth  a  waking  Man's  Con- 
*'  fideration 4. ."  Now  if  our  Author  had  only 
faid,  that  this  looks  as  if  the  Soul  icas  Matter  -, 
this  would  merely  have   pointed  out  a  Confc- 

*  P.  365.  in  the  Note;.  f  Geometry  no  Friend  to  Infi- 

Jelity.^.Sz.         i:P.  339-         l|  B.  II.  C.  i.  §  1 1.         -I- Ibid. 
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quence  of  Mr.  Locke's  Suppofition,  which  pofli- 
bJy  he  was  not  aware  of;  but  to  affirm,  //  looks 
ns  tf  Mr.  Locke  thought  that  true,  which  he  has 
manifeftly  declared  he  believed  was  falfe*  •,  this, 
I  may  venture  to  lay,  is  a  Piece  of  Cn'tlityy  which 
few  Men  of  Politenefs  would  offer  to  any  but 
Mr.  Locke.  Befides  we  have  this  further  Re- 
mark,   '*  then  it  fecms  fe par  ate   Souls    may 

*'''  Jleep.'*  Ibid.  It  is  fubmittcd  to  any  Perfon  who 
is  thoroughly  aivake,  whether  Mr.  Locke  be  there 
fpeaking  one  Word  of feparate Souls ;  but  only  ot 
the  'whole  Man,  the  whole  Cofiipound  of  Soul  and 
Body  united  in  their  prcfent  State?  Pie  mentions 
not  one  Syllable  of  feparate  Souls,  or  of  I.nmate- 
rial  Be: Kg  Y  [in  general]  which  is  Hill  worfe. 

But  where  is  the  Offence,  either  againfl  Re- 
ligion (T  Philofophy,  to  fuppolc  the  Soul  liable 
even  to  many  Inconveniences,  whilll  united  to 
the  Body,  and  confined  to  a  Prifon;  to  which 
it  will  not  be  fubjrcft  when  delivered  from  that 
Prifon  P  Does  not  our  Autlior  himfelf  nuintain 
—  "  It  is  certain  that  Sleep  hinders  and  deadens  the 
**  active  Power  of  the  Soul  t-'*  And  elfewherc, — 
'*  It  is  true,  we  know  that  in  a  State  of  Separa- 
•'  tion  the  Soul  muft  be  freed  from  all  Reftraint 
'*  and  Impediment,  becaufe  Union  to  Matter  li- 
mits and  confines  it  ,1."  But  Mr.  I^cke  having 
faid,  that  to  be  **  always  Thinking,  always  in 
**  Action,  is  perhaps  the  Privilege  of  the  infi- 
*'  nite  Author  and  Preferver   of   Things,    who 

*'  neVtT  ftu7nbers  nor  Jlceps  |, our   Author 

obferves,  that  * '  Gtfd  differs  from  his  Creatures 
**  m  higher  Prsrogatrves,  than  that  be  doth  mi 
*•'•  Jlumier  7ior  Jleep**  ** 

•B.II.C.  23.  ^ijlaftEdiiion.         +P341.         tVol.II. 
p.  68.         IIP.  24*^.         -I-B.ll  C.  i.^io.      ♦•Vol.1,  p.  339. 
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Therefore,  I  fiippofe,  he  cannot  differ  from 
them  in  this !  In  another  Place,  Mr.  Locke  hav- 
ing obfervM  that  xht  Attention  of  the  Mind  in 
Thinking,  admits  of  various  Degrees;  and  that 
the  Mind  is  fometimes  very  intent,  at  others, 
very  remifs,  he  only  infers  it  is  ''  probable  that 
"  Thinking  is  the  A^ion,  and  not  tie  EJfence  of 
**  the  Soul.  Since  the  Operations  of  Agents 
"  will  eafily  admit  of  Intention,  and  RciniJIlon; 
*'  but  the  Effences  ot  Things  are  not  conceived 
**  capable  of  any  fuch  Variation  *." 

Our  Author  tells  us  here,  that  *'thisArgu- 
*' ment  is  indeed  fpccious  at  firlt  View,  and  yet 
**  it  is  a  very  equivocal  Argument,  and  concludes 
•*  different  Ways,  according  to  the  different  Ac- 
•'  ceptation  of  the  Word  EJfence.  Mr.  Locka 
''grants  that  Thinking  is  Action,  and  fup- 
*'  pofes  Eflence  to  be  the  internal,  unknown 
**  Conftitution  of  Things,  whereon  their  difco- 
*'  verable  Qualities  depend.  Now  that  Think- 
•'  ing  or  Adtion,  which  is  a  known  Property  of 
"  the  Soul,  fliould  be  the  internal ,  unknown 
*'  Conflitution  of  the  Soul,  is  a  Contradiction  ; 
*'  and  proving  the  contrary,  is  proving  what 
**  was  never  denied  -f  .*' 

But  now,  notwithftanding  this  peremptory 
Declaration,  in  which  Mr.  Locke  appears  as  a 
mod  folemn  Trijier.,  and  is  charged  with  ufing  a 
vtxy  equivocal  Arguinent  \ if  there  fhould  hap- 
pen to  be  fome  Philofophers,  who  eltcem  ailual 
TJnnking  to  be  the  very  EJJ'ence,  and  the. whole 
Subjlance  oi  the  Soul,  then  the  proving. the  \c-out. 
traryy  is  not  proving  ivhat  -zvas  never  denied. 

"  Confcious  Aulivit)\  fays  an  ingenious  Writer, 

•B.II.C  19.  §3,4.         tP.  3+1, 342 
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*'  is  the  EJfence  of  every  Spirit.  Cogitative 
*'  Power  is  a  real  Suhjlance*.  This  Power  never 
*'  chafes  from  a^ual  Exercife^  and  is  the  rery 
*'  Sub  fiance  of  the  Soul.  If  the  Soul  ceafcs  to 
**  /6/;7/(.',  what  is  it  of  the  Soul  that  then  remains 
•'  exilting  ?  I  conft- fs  I  have  no  Idea  of  any  thing 
*'  that  remains -f."  Indeed  thofe  Writers,  that 
Mr.  Locke  oppofes,  fcem  to  ufc  EJfence  for  an  in- 
feparabld  Property  %.  But  whatever  they  under- 
ftood  by  it,  if  Mr.  Locke  ufed  it  in  the  fame 
Senfe,  how  can  he  be  fuppofed  to  prove  what 
was  never  denied -y  or  to  take  any  Advantage  of 
the  equivocal  Meaning  of  that  Word  ?  — —  But 
does  not  Mr.  Locke  call  the  internal  Conjlitution 
of  Things,  their  real  EJfence?  He  does  fo. 
And  therefore  I  fuppofe  it  follows,  that  whillt 
thofe  Gentlemen  talk'd  only  of  an  infeparahie 
Property^  he  artfully  took  Advantage  of  a  doubt- 
ful ExjircfTion,  and  what  they  maintain'd  of  a 
known  P roper ty^  he  denied  of  that  unknown  Con- 
jlitution, on  which  that  I'^ry  Pr(7/^r/)' depended ! 
Indeed  the  great  Misfortune  is,  this  Sufpicion 
has  nothing  in  the  World  to  fupport  it.  How- 
ever our  Author  attacks  his /^^//^rj  again  ;  but 

firft  objefls  to  his  Account  of  real  EJfence , 

*'  This,  fays  he,  is  not  the  genuine  Accep- 
*»  tation  of  the  Word  EJfence.  A  late  Author 
"  hath  rightly  obfervcd,  i\\2it  EJfence  is  explained 
"  by  the  chief  and  radical  Property  of  a  thing,  or 

*'  all  the  Properties  of  it. Effence  (as  the  fame 

"  Writer  remarks;  is  very  different  /rom  Exi- 
*^  fence :  The  Eltence,  or  Nature  of  Things 
*«  is  invariable  y  and  their  Exiftence  only  con- 
'' tingent  \\.** 

♦  PhibfophUal  E([a)s  of  Dr.  tf'atts,  p.  56.         f  P.  1 16.  See 
a'fop.  52,  53,  164.         4:  B.II.  C.  I  §9.         IIP.  342- 
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It  is  impoITible  for  Mr.  Loch  to  pleafe  this 
Gentleman  with  regard  to  EJfence.  One  while 
he  explains  it  by  a  Word,  that  rather  imports  the 
a^fual  E>::iience  of  a  Thing ,  than  its  internal 
Conjitut'wn :  at  another,  the  internal  Conjlitution 
of  a  Thing  is  not  the  genuine  Acceptation  of  the 
"Word  Ejffence.  Had  Mr.  Locke  been  fo  happy, 
as  to  hit  upon  Radical  Properties ^  how  much 
Trouble  had  he  faved  this  ingenious  Author  ? 
However,  "  from  this  we  may  fee  the  Fallacy  of 
•*  Mr.  Lockers  Argument :  He  makes  ElTcnce  the 
"internal,  unknown  Conilitution  of  Things; 
**  and  becaufe  it  is  contradictory  that  Thought 
**  fhould  be  of  the  Eflence  of  the  Soul  i:i  this 
*'  Senfe,  he  infers  it  is  not  of  the  Eflence  of  the 
*'  Soul  in  the  other  Senfe,  orfoas  to  be  infepa- 
♦*  rable  from  it*.'* 

That  Mr.  Lock  infers  this,  for  this  Reafon, 
•wants  nothing  but  Proo*.  Again,  Mr.  Lo:kr^ 
in  his  Way  of  arguing  **  takes  it  for  granted, 
'*  that  if  a  Property  doth  not  enter  into  the  in- 
*'  ternal,  unknown  Conftitution  of  a  Subftance, 
**  it  is  feparable  from  that  Subftance  ;  which  flill 
*'  was  the  main  Point  to  be  proved  •,  for,  as  has 
'*  been  remarked  [N°.  22.]  a  Property  which  nc- 
**  ceflarily  flows  from  the  internal  Conftitution 
♦'  of  any  Subftance,  muft  as  neceffarily  belong 
**  to  it,  as  that  Conftitution  itfclf  i  ." 

Some  of  this  Sort  of  Properties,  our  Author 
had  mentioned  before,  fuch  as  Divifibility,  Fi- 
gure, and  Alagnitudet.  Thefe  evidently  are  the 
Properties,  which  Mr.  Locke  feems  to  take  for 
granted  dre  feparable  from  Subftance  j|.  If  we  de- 
mand, in  what  Part  of  his  Works .?  We  are,  I 

•IbiJ.         fP-  344.  345-         4:P-32S.        llSecthcr«- 
dUntion  of  Mr.  Locke,  p.  6 2 — 64. 
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prefume,  to  look  for  it  in  bis  fFay  of  arguing. 
This  has  been  confidered  before.  But  in  the 
fame  Place,  perhaps,  this  Gentleman  has  alfo 
found  Mr.  Lccke*s  Inference,  to  wit,  that  Think- 
ing is  not  of  the  Effence  of  the  Soul,  in  one 
Senfe  ;  becaufe  it  is  contradiSIory  it  fliould  be  fo, 
in  another. —  All  Readers  are  not  born  to  make 
the  fame  happy  Difcoveries.  But  now,  if  Think- 
ir.g  be  as  neccffary  to  the  Soul,  as  Divifbilin,  Ft- 
^ure,  or  Magniltide  is  to  the  Body  •,  How  comes 
it,  that  an  active  Being,  a  thinking  Being,  and 
a  free  Being,  arc  fynonymous  Terms*?  Surely 
A:hon  and  Frctdjfn  and  neceffary  Properties,  are 
not  likcwife  fynonymous!  Indeed  the  Truth  is, 
Tf.iink{>:^  does  not  fccm  to  (land  every  where  in 
this  Writer,  (or  the  fime  Idea.  Its  Meaning  va 
rics  according  to  different  Occafions.  Some- 
times it  is  needful  that  Thinking  and  Freedom 
Ihould  be  the  fame.  At  ^'2^.  p.  330.  he 
fpeaks  of  7binking  in  the  Senfe  of  being /^m- 
pent  of  fomc  Idea  or  other.  At  the  Beginning 
of  his  N"  24,  it  takes  up  both  ihc  yfihon  and 
Perception  of  the  Soul.  At  N°  25,  he  fuppofes 
Thinking  to  be  Alion,  and  a  known  Properly  of 
the  Soul  i  and  before  he  finifhes  that  Number, 
Thinking  fcems  to  be  dwindled  into  a  mere  necef- 
fary Perception. 

At  N°  26,  it  is  a  neceffary  Vro^tny,  belong- 
ing to  the  Effcnce  of  the  Soul  j  and  this  he  en- 
deavours to  illuftrate  in  the  following  Manner. 

*'  Figure,  fays  our  Author,  is  but  a  Property 
*'  of  Matter,  and  a  variable  Property  i  for  ic 
*'  may  be  changed  in  the  fame  individual  Quan- 
*'  tity  i  yet  this  variable  Property  invariably  and 
•*  infeparahly  belongs  to  Matter.     So  Thinking 

•  Vol.  I.  p.  203.  in  the  Notes.         f  P.  345 
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"  (allowing  it  a  variable  Property)  may  invari- 
"  ably  belong  to  the  Soul  t." 

That  I'binkhi^y  whether  it  be  call'd  EJfence, 
P roper t)\  or  J^iofi,  is  certainly  variable^  I  be- 
lieve no  Man  ever  queftioned,  that  could  but  look 
into  his  own  Mind.  And  that  it  may,  in  fome 
Degree  or  other,  invariably  [or  inceJfAntly']  belong^ 
to  the  Soul^  is  no  inconceivable  Suppofition. 
But  wlv'ther  wiuit  is  here  advanced  in  rclaiion  to 
Figure^  will  folve  Mr.  Locke''^  Objcdion,  the 
learned  Reader  inuft  determine.  *'  The  Opera- 
**  rations  of  Agents,  fays  Mr.  Lockee  will  eafi- 
"  ly  admit  of  Intention  and  RemiJJicn ;  but  the 
*'  EJpnces  of  Things  are  not  conceived  capable 
**  of  any  fuch  Variation*."  However  our 
Author  has  found  an  infeparabk  Property,  which 
is  capable  of  Variation.  I  hope  Figure  is  not  a 
radical  Property:  Since  radical  Properties,  I 
think,  have  already  been  pronounced  invariable. — 
*'  EJIfencey  we  have  been  told,  is  the  chiefs  and 
••  radical  Property  of  a  Things  or  all  the  Proper- 
»*  ties  of  it.  And  the  Effence  or  Nature  of  Things 
**  is  invariable  f." 

And  yet,  if  it  be  not  as  radical  a  Property  as 
Thinkings  what  is  it  here  brought  for  ?  But  be 
this  as  it  will  ;  of  what  Variation  is  Figure  capa- 
ble? Is  it  ca[able  of  Intention  and  RemiffiOn? 
Is  a  Triangle  a  more  IntcnfeVx^nrt^  than  a  Square  r 
Or  what  other  Variation  is  Mr.  Locke  fpeaking  of  .^ 
He  does  not  fay,  that  the  infeparable  Properties 
of  Things  are  not  conceived  capable  of  ^w^  Va- 
riation. He  knew  certainly  that  the  fame  indi- 
vidual ^(anti/y  of  Pafte  or  Wax,  in  any  Shape, 
or  Figure  whatever,  might  be  varied  into  a  Trt- 
angUy    a  Square^  or  a  Circle.     But  he  fays,  that 

•  B.II.C.  19  W-       tP  342- 
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the  EJfences  of  Things  (or  if  this  Gentleman  likes 
it  becLcr,  the  ejpntial  or  infeparahU  Properties  of 
them)  are  not  conceiveJ  capable  of  any  fucb 
Variacion.  And  whit  c.in  this  relate  to,  but 
Intention  and  Remijfjon?  Or  what  Analogy  is 
there  between  thefc,    and  the  Figure  of  Body  ? 

But  our  Author  tells  us, *'  it  is  only  the 

**  Exercife  of  the  Power,  not  the  Power  itfclf, 
«*  which  is  fubjcdl  to  the  Variation  of  being  in- 
«'  tended  ox  remitted.  This  doth  not  make  the 
*'  Power    itfclf    feparablc    from    the    Soul*.** 

Who  in  the  Name  of  Wonder  ever  faid  it 

did?  When  Mr.  Locke  mentions  the  j^Siion  or 
Operation  of  the  Soul,  are  we  to  underftand  by 
thcfc,  the  Pozvery  or  the  Exercife  of  that  Power? 
However,  even  *'  the  Exercife  itfelf  of  this 
*'  Power  is  rot  feparable,  fays  our  Author,  from 
*'  free  or  adivc  Beings,  fince,  as  hath  been 
**  Hicwn  [N°S.]  fuch  Beings  are  not  free  to 
*'  a(5t,  or  utterly  to  abflain  from  all  Adion,  but 
"  to  do  this  or  that  Adion  by  a  Preferencef." 
I  prefume  this  Gentleman  will  allow,  that  y& 
far  as  any  Being  is  not  free  to  ad,  fo  far  he  is 
no  free  Bang:  Otherwife  Freedom  and  NeceJ/ity 
will,  in  fome  Cafes,  be  juft  the  fame  Thing. 

Again,  *'  Life  itfelf,  fays  our  Author,  con- 
»*  fifts  in  being  percipient,  in  this  we  are  neccf- 
**  fary.  And  if  we  are  percipient,  we  muft 
«*  hive  Perceptions,  by  the  Terms.  Thus  it  is 
*'  very  conceivable  that  the  Soul  fhould  remit  its 
«'  Activity  in  Thinking,  through  all  Degrees, 
<*  till  at  length  it  can  remit  no  farther,  and  finds 
"  itfclf  neceflary  in  having  fome  Perception  or 

»'  other  t." 

Well  then,  the  Soul  may  remit  its  A^ivity 
«'  in  Thinking,  till  it  finds  itfelf  only  in  fuch  a 

neceffary 
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neceffary  percipieni  State,  as  Life  itlelf  confifts  in. 
That  is,  according  to  this  Gen[lcman's  former 
Definitions ,  ////  //  ffuh  itj'elf  in  a  State  of  rM 
thinking.  For  does  not  Thinking  imply  J^ive 
Perception^  or ^cJivity ']oincd  with  Perceptivity*} 
Is  not  Thinking  the  fame  as  Aolton^}  Docs  not 
Thinking  imply  the  turning  the  perceptive  Capacity 
from  one  Perception  to  another^  by  an  Act  of  the 
IVill  X  ?  Is  not  the  Want  of  fuch  a  Power,  the 
very  Reafon  why  Brutes  are  not  fuffer'd  to  be 
thinking  Creatures,  tho*  they  are  aliow'd  to  have 
Perceptions  \\?  And  therefore  how  can  the  Soul 
be  iWn]  to  thinks  when  it  W^%  remitted  its  Aoiivity 
in  Thinkings  through  all  Degrees^  and  has  nothing 
remaining  but  thofc  neceffary  Perceptions^  in 
which  the  very  L;/*"  of  the  Soul  confifts?  How- 
ever let  this  Gentleman  have  his  Liberty.  Let 
him  fometimes  ufc  the  Word  for  A^ion  ^  or 
<j^/X'^  Perception,  and  let  it  be  fynonyijious  wi[!i 
Freedom  \  efpccially  when  B/  .dcs  are  not  fullered 
to  think.  And  at  other  Times,  let  the  Word 
Hand  for  «^r<?^ry  Perceptions ,  or  be  fynony- 
mous  with  neccjfury  Property  •,  yet,  if  by  Think- 
ing Mr.  Locke  principally  means  ''  that  Sort  of 
*'  Operation  of  the  Mind  about  its  Ideas^  whcrc- 
**  in  the  Mind  is  a<ftive  i  "  as  his  own  Words  ma- 
nifellly  imply  4.-,  It  is  then  fubmitted,  whether 
our  Author  does  not  here  acknowledge,  that  the 
Soul  may  fo  far  rernit  its  AcJivity  in  Thinking,  till, 
in  one  chief  Senfe  of  the  Word,  it  really  thinks 
no  longer? 

It   is    true  indeed,  that   two  or  three   Pages 
beyond  this  he  thus  cxprelTcs  himfelf, 

•  P.  190.  t  P-  324,  4^  P.  203  in  the  Notes 

IIP.  190.        IB.lI.C.g.^i. 
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"  The  Soul  m:iy  Jlac ken  and  nmit  its  A(5livity 
**  more  and  more,  to  a  certain  Degree,  till  it 
*»  can  go  no  farther  upon  the  Side  of  Inadlivity: 
*'  But  (till  it  mull  have  feme  Perception  or  o- 
"  thcr  in  Ftr.v.  And  when  we  have  come  this 
**  Length,  if  we  would  endeavour  to  keep  this 
"  e?»c  y^'/r/^r)' Perception,  Hill  in  view,  and  be 
«'  no  farther  active,  we  fliall  find  a  prodigious 
«»  Difficulty  in  it,  or  to  fpeak  more  truly,  it  is 
**  impofTible  with  all  the  Care  and  Attention  we 
**  can  bejloiv.  Now  doth  not  this  fhew  us,  that 
**  when  wc  would  endeavour  to  be  inactive  be« 
♦*  yond  a  certain  Degree,  we  encreafe  theA^iivity 
**  by  that  very  Endeavour*? 

If  it  fhould  be  now  faid ,  that  this  Gentle- 
man has  been  entirely  mifunderllood  •,  and  that, 
he  fuppofes  it  impofTible  for  the  Soul  to  be  one 
Momcni  inai-live  i  but  that,  let  it  remit  as  much 
as  it  can,  it  mud  however  be  perpetually  vary- 
ing its  Ideas.  And  that  the  Soul  can  no  more 
fufpend  the  Exercife  of  its  active  Vovtcrs,  in  this 
refpect,  than  it  can  prevent  its  pajfive  Percep- 
tions \  and  that  all  he  has  faid  about  the  Thinking 
or  AcJion  of  the  Soul  being  interrupted.,  impeded., 
or  objlru^ed,  mud  be  underftood  in  a  Senfe  per- 
fctflly  confiftent  with  the  incejfant  AcJion  and  Ope- 
ration of  it : If  this  be  really  fo,  the  Que- 

fbon  then  is,  whether  our  Author  has  exprefTcd 
himfelf  altogether  fo  clearly  :is  might  well  have 
been  cxpedcd  from  fo  good  a  Writer?  But  how- 
ever, let  his  Meaning  be;  what  it  will;  let  it  be 
allowed  that  he  has  demonllrated  the  incejpint 
Thinking  -f-  of  the  Soul,  either  in  one  Senfe,  or 
in  every  Senfe  whatever  •,  yet  what  has  our  Au- 

•  P.  347,  in  the  Notes.         t  P-  343.  344-  347—349.  >» 
the  Notes, 
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thor  done  by  this  Demon  ft  rat  ion  ?  Wjiy,  after 
various  Toil  and  Labour  i  after  treating  a  great 
and  worthy  Man,  as  }jo  Alan  could  wilh  to  be 
treated  himfclf,  and  as  f^zu  good  Men  would  ever 

chufc  to    treat  others  j* lie  has  proved  the 

Mtflake  of  a  certain  Hyfothef.s^  which,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  Confeflion,  is  of  no  very  great 
Confequence  in  itfelf*  ! 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  refcr'd  to  the  Judgment 
of  every  difpafTionatc  Reader,  whether,  if  this 
learned  Author  had  been  lefs  liberal  of  his  Cri- 
ticifmsupon  Mr.Lockey  he  would  have  much  di- 
minifli'd  the  intrinfick  Value  of  his  own  excel- 
lent Book?  And  withal,  whether  this  Gentle- 
man did  not  dcfign  to  be  underltood  with  fomt 
Exception^  when  he  affirms  in  fo  many  Words, 
that  *'  we  nrjc'r  had  a  riijiniertjled  Kxaminer  of 
♦'other  Men's  Notions  t?'* 

•  P.  320.  :  P.  634,  in  the  Notes. 
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REFLECTIONS 

O  N 

Some  Paflagcs  of  Dr.WATxs's 
Philofoph'ical  EJpiys. 


;HIS  Gentleman  having  fuggefled, 
that  Mr.  Locke  fuppofcd  /o/«^  Mat- 
ter might  be  cogitative*^  Notice 
has  been  ah-eady  taken  of  it  f ,  and 
the  Suggefhion,  I  prefume,  (hewn 
to  be  entirely  groundlefs:  However,  till  the 
cor.trary  appears,  I  fhall  leave  it  with  what  has 
been  before  obferved  upon  it  \  and  proceed  to 
confider  fome  other  Objedions  of  this  ingenious 
\Vriter. 

But  firfl,  the  Dcftor  feems  to  think,  that  Mr. 
Locke  is  guilty  of  fome  Inconfiftency  v/ith  regard 
to  Siihjlauce  •,  as  if  he  had  ridiculed  the  Notion 
of  it  in  fome  Places,  and  defended  it  in  others. 
"  Tho'  Mr.  Locke,  fays  this  Gentleman,    would 


•P.  62. 


Vindication  of  Mr.  Locke,  p.  6,  7. 
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**  fcem  to  exclude  and  abandon  ^any  general  Ko- 
"  tion  of  Siibjlance,  as  another  real,  phyfical  di- 
**  ftintft  Being,  provided  to  fuppor:  all  its  real, 
*'  or  fuppofed  Accidents  or  Qualities,  and  ftems 
*'  to  banter  it  by  the  Indian'i  tnik/wzvn  fotnetbingy 
"  which  fupports  the  Tortoife^  which  f up  ports  the 
"  Elephant^  which  fupports  the  lVorld\  yet  he  too 
*'  often  reprefents  this  Notion  of  Subfance  as 
*'  fomc  real  unknown  Thing  or  Being,  which 
"  holds  the  Properties  in  Union,  and  which  is 
*'  different  from  all  thole  Things,  which  he  calls 
*'  ^{dilies  or  Properties^  and  which  fupports 
*'  them  all  in  Exiftence-,  tho'  he  owns,  we  know 
*'  it  }iot,  and  have  no  Idea  of  it:  And  thus  he 
*'  feems  to  build  again,  and  maintain  the  very 
*' Notion  which  he  before  deftroyed  *."  And 
elfewhere,  "  thus  we  fee  he  maintains  his  Notion 
*'  of  a  general  Subflance,  which  he  had  before 
*'  ridiculed  f-" 

Mod  certain  it  is,  that  Mr.  Lc.ke  frequently 
affirms,  thtSuhJlance  of  Things  is  unknown  to  us. 
And  he  juftly  ridicules  all  Pretences  towards 
clearing  up  the  iVIyftery,  by  faying  it  is  that^ 
which  fupports  Accidents:  Since  this  leaves 
us  as  much  in  the  dark,  as  the  Indiaii^s  unknown 
fomethingy  which  fupports  the  Tortoif.  But 
where  is  the  Inconfillency  between  this,  and 
maintaining  that  there  mull  be  a  Subfance  for  the 
Support  of  ^^lali'.ies  ov  Properties  \  —  that  this 
Subflance^  tho*  unknown,  is  dilHnc^t  from  fuch 
.^^alities,  and  that  they  cannot  fubfift  without 
itt? 


•  P.  49.  Sec  alfo  p.  47,  48.  t  P.  6z.  This  relate;  to 

p.  66.  of  Mr.  Locke'i  firft  Letter  to  the  BiOiop  of  IVorccJltr. 
4:  Sec  B.I.C.4.  %  18.B.II.C.  13.  §18—20.  C.21  §2,  3,  6. 
23.  C.  31.  §  13. 
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Mr.  Locke  had  been  before  charged,  with  al- 
ffiojl  difcard'wg  Stihjiance  out  of  theJVorld:  But 
let  us  juft  hear  what  he  fiys  for  himfelf.  Hav- 
ing quoted  feveral  Palliges  out  of  his  own  Ef 

fay^  he  thus  remarks, **  thefe,  and  the  like 

"  Fafhions  of  fpeaking  intimate,  that  the  Sub- 
"  fiance  is  {M^'i^oMalivays  fomeihxng^  befides  the 
"  Extcnfion,  Figure,  Solidity,  Motion,  Think- 
*'ing,  or  other  obfcrvable  Idea,  though  we 
*'  know  not  what  it  is."  Again,  *' as  long  as 
*'  there  is  any  fimplc  Idea,  or  fenfible  Q^ualiiy 
"  left,  according  to  my  Way  of  arguing,  Sub- 
'-'-  fiance  cannot  be  difcardcd,  becaufe  all  fimple 
**  Ideas,  all  fenfible  Qualities,  carry  with  them 
'*  a  Suppofition  of  a  Subjlratum  to  exift  in,  and 
"  of  a  Subfl.ince  wherein  they  inhere  *.'*  More- 
over, it  having  been  objefbed,  that  his  Simile 
about  the  Elephant  and  Tnrtoife  was  to  ridicule  the 
I^otion  of  SuhflancCy  and  the  Europ;can  Philofo- 
pben  for  afferting  it,  Mr.  Locke  refers  to  the  very 
Se(flion  i  ,  on  which  the  Charge  is  founded,  to 
prove  he  had  no  fuch  Intention:  But  fays,  thofc 
Paflages  were  *' to  fliew,  that  though  Suhjl  a  nee 
«*  did  fupport  Accidents,  yet  Philofophers,  who 
'*  had  tound  fuch  a  Support  necefiary,  had  no 
**  more  a  clear  Idea  of  what  that  Support  was, 
'*  than  the  Indian  had  of  that,  which  fupported 
**  his  Tortoife,  tho'  fure  he  was,  it  was  fome- 
"  thing  J.'* 

So  that  now  fuppofmg,  that  Mr.  Locke  had  at 
firfl  fo  cxi^rcfs'd  his  Sentiments,  in  relation  to 
Suljlance^  that  it  might  be  thought,  he  really 
dcfign'd  to  ridicule  the  Notion  of  it,  or  difcard 
its  very  Being  out  of  thePVorld;  yet  after  he  has 

*  Fiift    Letter     to    the  Biflop    of    [t'orrrfler ,     p.  9,    10. 
iB.ll.  C.  13  §  19.         +  Third  Letter,  j.  379. 
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fo  clearly  told  us  his  Meaning,  and  that  h?  had 
no  fuch  D^^fign  i what  could  pofTibly  in- 
duce an  ingenious  Gentleman  to  repeat  a  ftaje 
Ohie<5lion,  which  JVIr.  Locke  himfelf,  had  long 
fince  anfwered  ?  But  the  Dodor  further  obferves, 
that  *'  if  the  Subji a ?ic£  of  Body,  and  the  Subjlance 
*'  of  Mind  be  fo  much  unknown,  then  the  Sub- 
*'  fiance  of  Body  may  be  the  fame  with  the 
**  Subilance  of  Mind,  for  ought  we  know  to 
"  the  contrary.  If  we  know  nothing  of  this 
**  Subftance,  but  that  it  is  fomcihing  that  fub- 
*'  fills  by  itfcif,  and  upholds  and  unites  Froper- 
»*  ties,  how  can  we  tell  but  that  the  very  fame 
**  individual  Subftance,  may  be  the  SubJIratum, 
"  or  Subjecl  both  of  fclid  Extcnfwn  with  all  its 
*'  Modes,  and  of  Thuikui^  with  all  its  Modes, 
*'  and  may  unite  the  Modes,  or  Properties  of 
*'  Body  and  Mind  together*?" 

Again,  *'  If  this  Subftance  or  Suhjlratum  be 
*'  fo  unknown  a  Thing,  as  Mr.  Locke  fuppofes, 
"  how  can  I  deny  any  thing  concerning  it?  or 
*'  at  lead  how  can  I  be  fure  that  God  and  the 
"  maf^rial  World  have  not  one  common  Sub- 
*'  (lancet?" 

But  now,  if  it  can  he  demonftrated,  as  it 
certainly  may,  and  as  this  Gentle-man  affirms  it 
has  been,  by  many  learned  Writers  j,  that  Mat- 
ter cannot  llmik  \,  does  it  not  evidently  follow, 
that  Thinking  i.\u  only  be  the  proper  Attribute  of 
an  immaterial  Being?  And  therefore  tho*  we 
fhould  never  know  the^very  Subft:ances  of  Things 
themielvesi  yet  we  may  be  abundantly  alTured, 
from  their  well  known  Properties,  that  the  Suh- 
Jlance  of  Bo(h\    is  not  the  lame  with    the  Suh- 

•P.  6i.  tP.53,  iP.  115.  He  mentions  particu- 
larly Dr.  C/arA-f,  Dr.fp^;/fv,  Mr.Grsvr  and  Mr.  Z5/rro»> 
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Jfr.KCf  of  JVrmd ;  and  that  Goti  and  the  mai^rial 
IVcrld^  neither  have,  nor  can  iiave,  one  common 
Suhjlance.  And  befides,  thefe  Things  have  been 
fairly  demonftratcd  by  thofe  very  Men,  who  ac- 
knowledged their  Ignorance,  as  to  what  the  in- 
moft  Nature  of  Subftance  might  be*.  Indeed, 
if  the  very  Subjlance  of  Spirit,  was  a  Power  of 
thinking  always  viASf^  as  this  Gentleman  main- 
tains, and  \f  Nothing  remained  of  the  Soul,  when  it 
ceas''d  to  think  f,  the  attempting  to  prove  that 
the  Suhjlance  of  Body  was  not  the  Subjlance  of 
Mindj  would  be  only  proving  that  a^ual  Think' 
ingy  and  a  7narble  Statue  were  different  Things. 
Nor  would  there,  one  might  hope,  be  much 
Difficulty  in  convincing  Men,  that  thefe  Things 
were  not  the  fame. 

But  fincc  the  Generality  of  Men  have  been 
acculloniM  to  fuppofe,  that  Powers  and  Proper- 
ties are  one  Thing,  and  Suhjlance  another :  And 
fjnce,  it  there  really  be  a  Suhjlance  diftincfb  from 
all  fuch  Powers  and  Properties,  the  inmoft  Na- 
ture of  it  feems  to  be  conceal'd  from  us ;  it  may 
therefore  be  fubmitted,  whether  demonflrably 
proving  that  Thought  and  Confcioufnefs  cannot  a- 
rife  from  a  material  Syflem,  be  not  a  rational 
Method  to  convince  Men,  that  Thinking  is  by  no 
Means  a  Mode  of  Matter? 

However  it  is  (till  urged,  that  upon  Mr. 
Locke's,  Hypoihefis,  *'  our  own  Souls  may  be 
*' material  Beings,  for  ought  we  know,  and 
"  confequently  divifible  and  mortal  :f.'* 

*  As  tothelattcr,  fee  Hum.  Und.  B.IV.C.  lo.  And  as  to 
both,  fee  Dr.  C/.iri-e';  firfl:  Vol.  of  Boyle's  Leftu-'es,  and  Pre- 
face ro  the  ftcond.  And  to  mention  no  other,  fee  the  Au- 
thor of  An  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Human  Soul.  What 
he  thinks  of  our  Knovvled^^e  of  Subftance,  fee  Vol.  I.  p  523, 
3-4.,in  thcNotcs,  and  p.  3:8.         i?.  52,  116.         4^  P.  62. 

I  prs- 
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I  prefume  it  has  been  fhewn  *,  that  Mr.  Locke 
very  firmly  believed  both  the  hdivi/ibility  and  Irrt- 
mortality  of  the  Soul.  It  is  true,  the  Do(5lor  here 
only  mentions  the  Confcquence  of  that,  which 
Mr.  Locke  fuppofes  might  be  elFeCled  by  O//;;;;- 
potence.  But  will  this  Gentleman  maintain,  that 
the  Soul,  upon  his  own  Hypthefis^  is  fecurer  of 
Immortality^  than  upon  that,  which  Mr.  Lcckc 
mentions?  Tho' even  this,  'tis  evident,  he  men- 
tions only  as  a  bare  Pojfihility,  and  not  as  his 
own  Opinion  -f".  However,  will  the  Doflor's 
Hypothefis  better  fecure  the  Soul,  than  Mr.  Locke^Sy 
from  the  Power  of  that  Bein^  who  created  it? 
Or  can  he  think  of  any  frmcr  B(7f:s^  to  reft  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul  upon,  than  the  Veracity^ 
the  Pczier^  the  Goodncfs  and  Jujiice  of  God  ? 

The  learned  Author  of  /Jn  Enquiry  into  the 
Nature  of  the  Human  Soul,  whofe  Zeal  for  Mr. 
Locke  has  been  already  confidered,  not  only  ac- 
knowledges, that  Mr.  Lccke  ''  allows  the  Soul 
*'  is  Immaterial:  '*  But  tells  us,  that  "  Mt.  Locke 
**  hath  ivell  obferved,  that  they  are  different  Con- 
"  fiderations,  that  prove  the  Soul  immortal  and 
"  invnaterialX*^  And  tho'  that  Author  be  as 
ftrenuous  an  Aff^rtor  of  theSouTs  Im?nnteria!:ty, 
as  ever  wrote  in  Defence  of  it;  yet  he  fuppofes, 
he  has  fliewn  thcFolly  of  thofe,  •■'  who,  to  prove 
*'  the  Soul  mortal^  think  it  enough,  if  it  were 
"  fhewn  material  \\.** 

How  far  the  ingenious  Dr.  Waits  may  give 
into  this  Opinion  ,  which  is  here  condemned  ; 
and  how  far  he  may  be  v/rong,  in  fo  doing,  the 
learned  Reader  mull  determine. 

*  Vindicition  of  Mr.  ZLof-fe,  p.  2— 6  p.  10.  14..  -f-IbiJ. 

p.  2— 6.  :|:  Vol.  1.  p.  194,   195.  !' P.  294.  fee  alio 

p.  242  — :^  5  in  thcNotej. 
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But  now,  tho'  the  Dodor  does  not  miftake  NTr. 
Locke's  Meaning  about  the  Mobility  of  Spirits*, 
as  the  learned  Author,  jufl:  mentioned,  certain- 
Jy  does ;  yet  he  will  not  allow  that  Alohility  be* 
longs  to  them. 

He  fuppofcs  that  Spirits  are  neither  extended^ 
nor  have  any  Relation  to  Placet.  That  they  do 
not  properly  exijt  or  vQ^id^  anywhere -y  but  that  it 
may  be  philofophically  i'aid,  they  exiji  cr  rcfide 
no  ivbere  %.  It  is  therefore  no  Wonder,  he  will 
not  allow  them  a  Pcivcr  to  move  tbemj'ehes  Irom 
one  Place  to  another.  For  it  is  certain,  as  he 
obferves,  that  '■'' \{  Mobility  he  afcribM  to  Spi- 
'*  rits,  or  a  Power  to  change  their  Place,  then  it 
*'  ncccflfarily  follows  that /i?/^  are  in  a  Place\i" 
Whereas  on  the  contrary,  if  they  are  properly  in 
noPlace^  or  no  iibfre  \  it  really  feems  impoflible 
that  they  fhould  move  any  "juhere. 

The  ingenious  Author  fays  a  great  deal  to  fup- 
port  his  Opinion  i  but  I  wifh  his  Mctapbyjics  arc 
not  too  ahjiraclcd  for  the  Generality  of  Readers. 
For  tho'  the  Dodtor  tells  us,  that  ''  Spirits  pro- 
'*  perly  belong  to  another  Rank  of  Natures,  ano- 
**  ther World  of  Beings,  which  require  onlyAfli- 
'^  vityand  Confcioufnefs,  and  do  not  require  any 
*'  proper  Situation  to  be  given  them,  any  Space 
"  to  polTcfs  or  Place  to  cxifl  or  refide  in  4  •, '* 
yet  how  is  it  pofTiblc  to  conceive  (for  me  I  am 
furc  it  is  not)  that  any  real  Being  fliould  be  aclive 
and  conJlioKSy  without  being  adive  and  confcious 
fomewbere?  He  fays  indeed,  that  *■'  tho*  a  Body 
*'  cannot  be  without  Being  fomewbere  \  yet  a  Spi- 
"  rit,  which  is  a  confcious  a(5live  Power,  may 
**  have  a  real  Exiftence,  and  yet  have  vo  proper 
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**  Place;  thit  is,  may  refide,  or  be  fituated  no 
»»  tvhere  in  the  Senfe  he  has  cxplain'd  it,  /.  e. 
**  have  no  Proximity  of  Situation  to  Bodies,  or 
»*  fill  up  no  fuppofed  Dimenfions  of  Space*." 
And  moreover,  that  *'  our  Spirits  a<ft  immcdi- 
*' arely  upon  our  Bodies,  and  receive  Senfations 
**  from  themf." 

If  thcDodorhad  only  maintained,  that  Spirits 
are  not  in  any  Place^  or  any  where,  in  fucb  a 
Manner,  as  to  exclude  cither  Body,  or  Spirit, 
from  that  very  Place,  I  could  eafily,  1  think, 
jiave  undcrftood  it-,  but  how  Spirits  can  aSI,  and 
be  ^^f^  upon,  without  bc'inQfjmezvhcre-y  or  how 
rhey  can  really  exifl,  as  fo  many  Subjlajuesx, 
and  yet  not  be  nearer  to,  or  farther  from,  every 
finite  Being  in  the  Univerfe,  is  a  Piece  of  re- 
fin'd  Me!aphyf:cs,  which  muft  always  be  admi- 
red, even  by  ihofe,  who  can  never  underftand  it. 
But  Mr.  Locke  is  again  attack*d  in  relation  to 
Spirits ,  in  the  following  Article  of  Identity. 
This  Gentleman  fays,  that  Mr.  Locke,  "  having 
**  written  more  intelligibly  on  this  Subjcft  [of 
**  Identity]  than  preceding  Philofophcrs,  grows 
*'  bold,  and  aderts,  that  the  Difficulty  of  this 
*' Subject  arifes  from  Names  ill  ufed,  rather 
*'  than  from  any  Obfcurity  in  the  Thing  itfelf; 
•*  and  that  *tis  want  of  Care  and  Attention  that 
*'  has  clouded  and  confounded  the  Thoughts  of 
*'  Men."  And  then  the  Docflor  proceeds  to  ob- 
fcrve,  that  '*  in  his  general  Scheme  of  Identity, 
**  and  Divertfiy,  as  well  as  in  his  particular  Ap- 
**  plication  hereof  to  Body,  M'f:d,  Plant,  Ani- 
**  mal,  &c.  he  has  performed  with  great  Inge- 
**  nuity.**  Tho'  the  Doctor  thinks  *'  there  re- 
*'  main  fome  Difficulties  to  remove  (|.'* 
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The  Reader  will  judoc,  from  what  has  been 
before  obferv'd  on  Dr.  Buller*s  DiJ/l-r/ation, 
whether  it  be  not  a  juft  Remark  of  Mr.  Locke, 
that  the  chief  Difficulty  tinj'es  from  Karnes  ill  itfed. 

As  to  Mr.  Locke's  growing  held,  tho'  it  may 
found  a  little  harfh  to  fome  Readers ;  yet  I  durll 
fay  the  Doctor  meant  nothing  worfc,  than  valiant 
OT  couragious.  In  which  Scnfe,  yirgil  fcems  to 
ufe  audax  and  audentlor  *,  and  Homer,  ToA/x»;'«fi' 

But  Mr.  Locke  is  of  opinion,  that  Spirits,  as 
well  as  Bodies,  *'  muft  each  of  them  exclude 
"  any  of  the  fame  Kind,  out  of  the  fame  Place : 
**  Becaufe  othcrwife  the  Notions  and  Names  of 
"  Idcntiiy  and  Di'-crfuy  would  be  in  vain,  and 
*'  there  could  be  no  fuch  Dillin(flionofSubllances, 
*'  or  any  thing  cll'c,  one  from  another  t."  Up- 
on which  the  Doc'tor  obfcrves,  that  this  "  is  not 
*'  only  oppofcd  by  the  vulgar  Philofophcrs, 
'*  who  fuppofc  a  thoufand  Minds  maybe  in  the 
*'  fame;//'/,  but  'tis  very  dilagrecable  alfo  with 
*'  the  juftcr  Notion  of  a  Mmd,  which  being  not 
*'  extended  and  having  no  relation  to  Place, 
*'  can  neither  be  fiid  to  admit,  or  exclude  Fellow 
"  Minds  from  the  fame  I^lacel].'* 

As  it  is  impofi'ible  that  Fellow  Mifids  fliould 
eidmii  or  exclude  one  another  from  the  fame 
Place,  which  never  were  in  ^;;^  Place;  So  it 
muft  be  allow'd  that  Mr.  Locke's  Language  is 
notexaflly  kiited  to  the  Do(flor*s  Hypothcfis. 

But  it  is  much  this  Author  fhould  oppofc  the 
vulgar  Pbilofoj>bers,  as  he  calls  them,  to  Mr. 
Locke:  Since  having  himfclf  deprived  Spirits 
even  of  their  uhi,  which  has  been  allotted  them 
by  feveral,  as  a  more  becoming  Habitation  than 
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Locus ;  —  moreover,  having  himfelf  fmiled  at  the 
Diflin^lion  which  is  made  between  thefc  twoNames; 
and  withal  having  plainly  intimated  that  Spirits 
can  be  in  neither,  but  they  muft  be  circum- 
fcribed*^  in  exprefs  Contradidion  to  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Schoolsy  viz.  that  a  Spirit  is  only  dffini- 
tive  in  loco  \  I  fay,  for  thefc  Reafons,  he  might 
have  been  filent  on  this  Head  \  fince  he  lies  e- 
qiially  expofed  with  Mr.  l.ocke  to  the  Cenfurc 
and  Difplcafure  of  thofe  Gentlemen. 

However  the  Do(ftor  thus  proceeds, "  If 

*'  Minds  were  extended,  why  may  not  two  cre- 
**atcd  Minds  be  in  the  fame  Place,  and  pene- 
*•  tratecach  other,    as  well  !•:.  [Mr.  Locke]  fup- 
*'  pofcs'God,  the  infinite  Mind,    to  penetrate  all 
"Minds,  and  all  Bodies  whatfoever?  Muft  God 
"  be  the  fame  with  all  Minds,  bccaufe  he  pene- 
"  trates  all  Minds.'*  If  a  Spirit  be  never  fo  little 
*'  dcnfer  than  Space,  *tis  Matter;  and  if  Spirits 
"  be  nodenfer  than  Spaces,  why  may  they  not 
*'  penetrate  each  other,    as  well  as   both  Space 
"  and  Spirit   are  fuppofed  to  penetrate  Matter? 
*'  I  thought  it  had  been  a  peculiar  Property  of 
*'  Matter  to  be  impenetrable  by  a  Being  of  its 
*'  own  kind.      What?    is  Spirit,  impenetrable 
«*  by  Spirit  too?    Can    a  Spirit   penetrate    the 
**  groflclt  Matter,  and  yet  not  penetrate   that 
"  thin  Extenfion  of    a    fellow  Spirit,    which  is 
"  finer  than  the  moft  refined  Matter,  and  as  te- 
**  nuious  and  unfolid  as  Space  itfelf,    as  mere 
*'  Emptinefs  t?" 

What  a  ftrange  Metaphyfician  was  Mr.  Locke ' 
He  makes  a  manifeft  Difference  between  the  /;;- 
ffiire  Spirit  penetrating  every  Subftance  •,  and  one 
finite  Spirit  penetrating  another !   That  is,  he  fup- 
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pofcs  that  the  Omniprtjhice  of  the  Eternal  and 
Unchangeable  Creator,  can  occafion  no  Doubt 
concerning  his  Ideritily  :  Whereas  if  fuiiie  Spirits 
did  not  '•  exclude  each  other  out  of  the  fame 
"  Place,  he  thinks  the  Notions  and  Names  of 
*'  Identity  and  Diverfuy  would  be  in  vain,  and 
»'  there  could  be  no  fuch  DilVmdion  of  Sub- 
*'  Ilances*."  l>et  the  learnedRcader  judge  of  his 
Miltake.  The  Doctor  indeed  fcems  greatly  fur- 
prized,  that  Mr.  Locke  (hould  not  allow  an  ^x- 
tendcd^  fir.ite  Spirit  to  be  penetrable  by  another  ; 
a  Being  :is  uff/oliei  as  Space  itfelf:  That  is,  if  I 
rightly  underhand  the  Doctor,  as  un/oiid^  as  juft 
Not  hi  n^^  at  all  j. 

But  has  not  Mr.  Locke  given  a  Reafon,  why 
every  finirc  Spirit  fhould  have  a  Place  peculiar 
toitkll? 

However  to  this  the  Doctor  rcplic"?,  *»  that  e- 
♦'  very  Sj-irit  is  fufFiciently  dillinguifh'd  from  all 
"  others,  by  its  particular  Cogitations,  and  Con- 
*^  fcioufnefsj." 

Let  us  firlt  fuppofc,  that  all  the  finite  Spirits 
in  the  Univerfe  were  extended,  and  that  a  thou- 
fand  of  them  penetrated  each  others  Subftance  •, 
and  were  thus  in  the  Language  of  the  Scbool-mcn 
m  the  fame  ubi.  Now,  notwithflanding  each 
would  have  a  Confcioulnefs  ot  its  own,  and  fo 
be  fcnfible  of  its  particular  Lxillcnce,  Fains, 
or  Pleafurcs  i  it  may  be  afk'd,  whether  any  one 
of  them  could  diftinguifh  its  own  Subftance  from 
that  of  another?  Or  whether  any  other  finite 
Spirit  whatever  could  thus  diftinguilh  ?  And  con- 
fcquently  whether,  as  Mr.  Locke  fuppofes,  *'  the 
*'  Notions  and  Names  of  Identity  and  Diverfily 
*'  would  not  be  in  vain,"  in  fuch  iJumUe  of  Sub- 
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(lances?  Two  Drops  of  W;ucr,  or  two  Glo- 
bules of  Quickfilver,  would,  1  think,  be  full  as 
difcernibU  from  each  other,  alter  they  were  in- 
corporated, as  ten  thoufand  Spirits,  v.ho  had 
penetrated  each  others  Dimenfions.  And  there- 
lore  it  is  fubmitted,  whether  for  a  proper  Di- 
Jlin^tion  of  Sub/lances  of  the  fame  kmd,  a  Di- 
JUn^ion  of  Place  be  not  abfolutcly  neceffary  ? 

But  now  fuppofing  thcfc  Beings  to  be  unex- 
UNiUd*^  and  that  a  Power  of  Thiuk'ir.g  is  the  ve- 
ry Suhflance  of  Spirit  "f ,  it  would  then  be  an  odd 
kind  of  Jargon,  to  talk  of  one  Spirit's  Pcmcr  of 
Thinking  penetrated  by  the  Po'uscr  cf  'Thinking  of 
another.  So  that  notwithllanding  this  Author 
fccms  to  plead  fo  (Ircnuoufly  for  the  Poiclr Ability 
of  Spirits,  *tis  plain  that  Wis  own  Hxpcihc/is  will 
not  admit  of  it,  any  more  than  Mr.Loc'^e  ;  tho* 
he  was  willing  to  fhew  what  Argumcnis  might 
be  brought  againll  that  Gentleman.  Indeed 
there  is  this  Dilference  between  the  two  I  lypo- 
thcfes,  that,  whilft  the  one  will  not  ^</w./  fellow 
Minds  into  the  fame  Place  ^  the  other  will  neither 
admit  or  exclude  them  t- 

The  Dr.  next  proceeds  to  obferve,  that  Mr. 
Locke  '*  makes  the  Identity  of  Fegetable  and  yini- 
*'  mat  Beings,  to  confift  m  a  Participation  of 
*'  the  fame  continued  Life  by  conllantly  Meeting 
**  Particles  of  Matter  in  Succefllon  vitally  united 
*'  to  the  fame  organized  Body  1|.'*  Here,  fays 
this  Gentleman,  *'  I  alk  Leave  to  remark,  firif, 
*'  perhaps  it  would  be  too  hard  toafkthis  Au- 
**  thor  **  to  explain  with  great  Exac"tnefs  what 
**  he  means  here  by  Life  and  vitally  •,  the  fame 
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*'  Life  in  a  Plant  cannot  figniTy  the  fame  Juice, 
*'  or  nutritive  Particles ;  tor  it  may  be  tranf- 
*'  planted  from  Clay  to  Chalk,  or  from  a  Bed  ot 
**  Earth  to  a  Bottle  of  Water,  and  dill  *tis  the 
*'  fame  Plant.  Nor  can  Life  mean  the  fame 
*'TabL'S,  or  the  fame  Channels  betwixt  the 
**  Fibres,  for  they  may  by  Degrees  be  obftruft- 
*'  ed,  and  new  ones  found  or  formed,  till  the 
*'  old  are  narrowed,  withered,  and  grown  im- 
**  pervious  to  the  Juice.  Nor  can  Life  mean  the 
*•  fame  Method  ot  Motion  of  that  Juice  thro* 
•'  the  Plant  ■■,  for  if  you  bend  the  Head  of  a 
*'  Plant  down  to  the  Earth,  and  let  its  Top 
**  take  Root,  as  may  be  done  to  Vines  or  Bram- 
*'blcs,  then  cut  of!"  the  old  Stalk  near  its  firft 
*'  Root,  and  the  Paflage  of  the  nourifliing 
*'  Juice  will  be  juft  contrary,  and  yet  perhaps 
"  'ris  the  fame  Plant  Hill.  I  would  afk  further, 
''  when  the  Graft  of  a  Pcarmain  has  grown  three 
"  Months,  or  fevcn  Years,  upon  the  Stock  of  a 
*'  Crab,  is  it  the  fame  Tree  ?  Has  it  the  fame 
**  Lite,  or  has  it  not  *?'* 

I  beg  Leave  here  firfl  to  obfervc,*  that  fince 
we  are  not  fo  happy  as  to  have  Mr.  Locke*s  Ex- 
planation of  his  own  Mcamn^^  we  can  only  guefs 
at  it.  Tho*  I  will  venture  to  believe,  he  would 
have  found  no  manner  of  Difficulty  in  explain- 
ing himfclf,  even  zvnh  great  Exa^nefs^^^^But 
now,  whatever  Plant  or  Tree  is  capable  of  re- 
ceiving Nourifhment,  whether  from  Chalk,  or 
Clay,  ov  IVater,  or  each  of  them  alternately; 
let  the  old  Tubes  or  Channels  wither,  and  new 
one*s  ht  formed',  or  let  the  Nourifhment  fuch 
Tree  receives,  be  diftributed  in  any  manner  or 
Dire(ftion  whatever ;   yet  whilll  fuch  Nourifh- 
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ment  was  continued,  would  no^  that  Tree  be 
iaid  to  have  a  vegetable  Life?  And  wliilft  fuch 
Life  was  not  interrupted  by  any  Accident,  might 
it  not  be  laid  to  be  the  favie  Lfe?  And  what- 
ever was  fo  united  to  that  Tree,  as  to  partake  of 
that  common  Life  with  it,  might  not  this  be  faid 
to  be  iitally  united  *  ? 

And  therefore,  whether  the  Pearmain  grow- 
ing upon  the  Stock  of  a  Crah^  be  eftccm'd  one 
and  the  fame  Tree^  or  not  (in  either  of  which 
Views,  it  may  appear  to  different  Men,  accord- 
ing to  their  fcvcrai  Ideas  f  of  a  Tree)  yet  whilft 
the  Graft  dnd  Stock  jiV^  fo  united,  as  to  partake  of 
one  common  Lifc^  might  they  not  be  f.iid  to  have 
the  fame  Lfe,  as  much  as  any  other  Tree,  and 
its  Branches? 

The  ingenious  Author  thus   proceeds, 

"  I  might  fay  the  like  concerning  the  Life  of 
*'  Animals.  It  can't  be  the  fame  Blood,  that  is 
*'  \.\\t  fame  Life\  for  in  a  few  Months  perhaps, 
**  we  have  few  of  the  f.ime  Particles  of  Blood  as 
**  before  ;  however  by  Dr.  Aour/'s  Experiment 
**  oiTran.fufion,  it  niay  be  all  changed  in  anHour. 
"  Nor  can  the  fame  Veins,  or  Veflcls,  make 
**  the  fame  Lfe,  for  they  are  the  fame  when  the 
*'  Animal  is  dead,  or  they  may  be  changed  in 
'*  Life-time.  Nor  is  it  the  fame  Motion  of  the 
**  Blood  and  Juices,  that  makes  the  fame  Li, ''e  ; 
*'  for  individual  Motion  can't  be  communicated 
»*  to  fucceflive  Parts  of  Matter,  fmce  'tis  perifli- 
'*  ing  every  Moment,  as  [Mr.  Locke's]  fecond 
**  Sc(5lion  aflliresust." 

Whatever  that  may  confill  in,  which  is  cali'd 
minimal  Life  ;    whether  in  a  certain  Alotion  from 
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tiithin ,  as  Mr.  Locke  fuppofes  * ;  or  only  in  thf 
Hi  at  cf  the  Heart,  as  the  famous  Des  Cartes 
mainrains  }-;  or  howlbevcr  it  is  kindled  up  by 
the  Great  Author  of  Nature  •,  yet  as  long  as  any 
Creature  enjoyed  luch  I.ife  without  Interruption, 
tho*  it  be  communicited  to  eonji ant !y  fleeting  Par- 
ticles \  tho*  t!ie5/^i'</,  the  I 'effeis,  and  the  Motion 
of  the  J', JiiJs  undergo  never  lb  many  Alterations-, 
yet  whilft  fuch  Life  is  enjoy*d  by  the  fame  Ani- 
mal without  Interruption,  might  it  not  be  callM 
the  fame  eonttnued  LifeX? 

But/**  If  a  Tree,  or  Animal,  fays  the  Docftor  be 
*'  dead  for  fome  time,  and  by  Almighty  Power 
*'  new  Life  and  vital  Morion  be  given  to  the 
*'  fame  Matter,  *tis  a  different  VMe,  according 
**  to  [Mr.  Locke  ;]  for  'tis  not  the  fame  continu- 
*'cd  Life,  yet  it  fcems  to  be  the  fame  Plant, 
**  and  the  fame  Animal  I|." 

If  any  thing  fo  extraordinary  fhould  have  hap- 
pened, let  m  fuppofc  Mr.  Locke  would  have  callM 
one  the  J'.itne  i^lant ,  and  the  otlirr  the  fame 
Animal,  reflored  to  Life.  If  we  fup|X)fc  this, 
would  fo  remarkable  a  Cafe  any  way  injure  his 
general  Dcfcription  cither  of  irgetable  or  animal 
Identity  ? 

However  the  Docflor  afterwards  approves  of 
what  Mr.  Ljycke  fuppofes  it  neccffary  to  conllitute 
the  fame  Man'** ^  and  then  proceeds  to  confider 
whnt  is  faid  of  Ptrjnnal  Identity  \  but  firfi:  he 
makes  the  following  Quoi.ition  out  of  Mr.  Ij)ckc^ 
**  A  Perfon  is  a  thinking  intelligent  Being, 
*'  which  has  Rcafon  and  Reflc(5lion,  and  can 
*'  confider  itftif  as  irfclf,  the  fame  thinking 
*'  Thing  in  different  Times  and  Places  i  which 
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•'  it  docs  only  by  that  Confcioufnefs,  which  is  in- 
**  fcparablc  from  Thinking*.'*  *'  Now  I  quc- 
**  (lion,  r.iys  Dr.  IVatts^  whether  we  may  fo  ea- 
*'  fily  agree  with  him  in  this,  as  a  fufficient  Ac- 
•'  count  ot  what  a  Perfun  is. 

*■'-  Let  us  confider  a  little.  The  Words  Srlf^ 
•'  and  Confcioufmfs  of  fdf  refer  only  to  the  Pro- 
*'  noun  /',  but  are  not  the  Pronouns  Thou  and 
**  He  perfonal  Pronouns  as  well  as  /-f  ?  ** 

Beyond  all  Controverfy  they  are;  but  what 
then?  Can  either  "Thou  or  He  judge  of  another 
Man's  Confcioufnefs  ?    If  they  cannot,  what  fig- 

nifies  their  being  perjcnal  Pronouns  ? But  the 

Do<itor   thus  j)roceeds, *'  fuppofc  Jrmaficio 

•*  has  flain  his  Neighbour  in  tiie  Sight  of  Martys 
*'  and  Criloiu  and  fliouid  be  feized  with  fuch  a 
*'  l.ofs  of  Memory  afterwards,  or  fuch  Di- 
*'  ftradion,  as  to  blot  out  the  Confcioufnefs  of 
*♦  tiiis  Action  from  the  Mind.  /Irm.irJo  then 
*'  would  fay,  ;/  ZL'as  r.ct  1\  but  may  not  Martss 
*'  and  Criton  IHIl  charge  him.  Thou  art  the  Mur- 
'•'-derer'f'  Mav  thf-y  not  jullly  fay,  that  He  is 
^^ guilty,  and  He  flioiild  be  put  to  Death?  Arc 
**  they  not  as  good  Judges  of  the  fame  Perfcn, 
**  as  ArmarJo  is  himfcH?  '* 

If  the  Do(5lor  ufes  Perfon  here  in  Mr.  Locke*s 

Senfe,  the  Qiitftion   then  is, are  they  not 

as  well  acquainted  with  Jrfnjt:Jo*s  Confiioufne/s^ 
as  he  is  himfelf  ?  But  if  Per/on  fignifies  any  thing 
clfe  i  how  does  thisObjedion  aftecl  Mr.Loike'f' 

Again,  **  what  \ijirmando  Ihould  deny  thcFadl, 
•*  as  having  really  loll  all  Confcioufnefs  of  it?  Is  he 
**  not  (till  the  fame  Pcffon  that  Hew  his  Neigh- 
'*  bour  ?•• — According  to  Mr.  Lockers  Idea  of  the 
fame  Perfon^  he  certainly  is  not.     And  why  will 
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Gentlemen  difpute  againft  Mr.  Locke,  without 
attending  to  the  Meaning  of  his  Words? 

However,  "  Does  not  the  Witnefs  of  Mar- 
«*  tys  and  Criton  declare  him  to  be  the  fame  Per- 

"y^w.'"' But   if  he  be  not  \.\\q  fame  Perfo7Jy 

in  Mr.  Locke's  Senfe,  will  all  the  Declarations  in 
the  World  make  him  the  fime  ?  And  as  to  his 
being  ihc  fame  Per fon  in  any  other  Senfe,  what 
has  Mr.  Locke,  in  the  lead,  to  do  with  it  ? 

But  Hill,  *'  ihcy  know  his  Body  to  be  the 
*'  fame,  and  according  to  the  Laws  of  Nature, 
'•  they  juftly  infer  his  Soul  mud  be  the  famealfo, 
*'  whatfocver  Armatulo's  DiIlrad;ion  might  dicl- 
'*  ate  concerning  himfclf  *." 

Whatever  they  might  jufily  infer  as  to  the 
Samenefs  of  yirmajido's  Soul  and  Body  ;  they 
could  not  furely  irfcr  with  any  Rcafonorju- 
ftice,  that  the  diftraoled  Armando  ought  now  to 
be  punifhed  for  what  tht  fiber  Armando  former- 
ly did. 

The  Do6tor  afterwards  quotes  feveral  Paflliges 
from  Mr.  Locke's  9""  and  10'"  Seftion  i  ,  where 
we  are  told,  that  *'  in  Confcioufnefe  alone  con- 
"  fifls  Perfonal  Identity.  And  that  it  is  not  con- 
*'  fidcrcd  in  this  Cafe,  whether  the  fameytv/be 
*'  continued  in  the  fame,  or  divers  Subdances. — • 
*'  And  that  the  fame  Confcioufnefs  unites  diltant 
"  A(^lions  into  the  fame  Perfon,  whatever  Sub- 
'^  fiances  contributed  to  their  Produ(ftion." — 
The  Doiftor  having  mentioned  thefe,  and  more  to 
the   fame   Purpofe,  he   is  pleafed  to   make    the 

following  Remark, "  any  Man  that  reads 

*'  this,  and  knows  that  the  Author  is  in  doubt, 
"  whether  Matter  may  not  think |,  would  be 
•'  ready  to  fufped  that  he  is  fo  very  follicitous 
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"  to  make  (ht  fame  Suhftance  unnecefTary  to  Per- 
*-^  fonal  Idrntit\\  that  fo  lie  may  maintain  hisfup- 
**  pofed  Pofllbility  of  iMatter  being  made  ca- 
"  pable  of  Thinking,  (^c*  '* 

WithSubmifTion  to  thcDoftor,  I  believe  that  ^«y 
Alan^  at  lea  It  moft  unprejudicM  Men,  who  knoiv 
that  Mr.  Locke  maintains  that  Matter  is  of  itfelf 
incapable  of  fo  much  as  Aiot'wu -f  •,  who  k)iow  he 
believed  that  his  Senf.itions  could  not  be  the 
A(5lion  of  bare,  infcnfible  Matter,  nor  ever 
could  be,  withf^ut  an  immaterial  thinking  Being |, 
and  who  likewife  know^  that  his  Doctrine  of 
Perfonal  Identity  would  hold  equally  true  (at  leafl: 
in  his  Opinion)  whether  the  Soul  was  allowed  to 
be  immaterial  or  not  (| ;  I  fay  moft:  unprejudiced 
Men  who  know  thefe  Things,  would,  I  believe, 
be  inclined  to  think,  that  the  Doctor's  Sujpicions 
are  neither  very  kind,  nor  ivell-grounded.  But 
befides,  does  not  the  Docftor's  own  Hypothefn^ 
full  as  much  as  Mr.  Lor;(:6''s,  require  that  the 
fame  Suhjlance  fhould  be  unnecejjary  to  Perfonal 
Identity?  I  really  think  it  does;  fince  i^o^'  is 
one  Part  of  the  Doclor's  Idea  of  Perjon  ft- 

However,  I  fuppofe,  the  Doc:'^r*s  Hypcthefs 
may  innocently  require  th.it,  which  renders  poor 
^v.Locke*%  h\^h\y  fufpicioiis.  Such  a  Misfor- 
tune i-s  it  to   be  a  fufpeoled  Man  I 

*'  But  to  indulge,  fiys  the  D(^ftcr  no  further 

"  Sufpicions  _[..'* In  my  l.jmble  Opinion, 

he  has  rather  indulged  too  many  already.  And  I 
fhould  hope,  when  the  ingenious  Author  comes 
to  review  them,  he  will  heartily  wifh  they  had 
not  been  indulged. 
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Towards  the  Conclufion  of  his  kft  El[[a)\  he 
thus  exprefles  himfelf,  ■  *'  To  do  ^r.  Locke 

*'  Juftice,  he  acknowledges  ♦  that  the  more  pro- 
"  bable  Ofifiiofj  is  that  this  Confcioufnefi  (in  v/hich 
•'  he  fuppofes  Perfonal  Identity  to  confift)  is  an- 
*'  nexeJ  to  one  individual  immaterial  Subjiancef.** 
AVelJ  then,  fince  Mr.  Locke  acknowledges  this, 
and  ftill  maintains  that  Perfonal  Lientity  confifts 
in  Identity  of  Confcioufncfs  \  this  evidently  (hews, 
what  has  been  juft  obl'crved,  that  he  thought 
the  Immateriality  of  the  Soul  and  his  Doftrine  of 
Lientity  were  very  confiftent  with  each  other. 

But  farrhcr,  Mr.  Locke  does  not  only  acknow- 
ledge, **  the  more  probable  Opinion  to  be,  that 
*'  this  Confcioufnefs  is  annexed  to  one  indivi- 
*'  dual  immaterial  Subilancc  i"  but  that  it  **  is 
**  annexed  to,  [and  the  Affe^lion  oi^]  one  indi- 
**  vidua!  immaterial  Subftancct."  Thereby 
plainly  making  it,  not  a  mere  fuperadded  Pro- 
perty, as  fome  might  poffibly  fufpedl  him  i  but 
a  Power  belonging  to  the  very  Nature  of  an  im- 
fnaterial  Subftance. 

And  therefore  the  Dodor  fliould  not  have  cur- 
tail'd  this  fliort  Paragraph,  when  perhaps  the 
whole  was  no  more  tiian  necelTary  to  take  off 
thofe  bad  ImprefTions,  which  his  Reprefcntations 
of  Mr.  Locke  might  have  made  upon  the 
Reader. 

This  might  indeed  proceed  only  from  Haftey  or 
Inattention^  or  the  Doclor  might  think  that  the 
greatefl  Part  of  the  Propofition  was  fufficicnt ; 
I  would  not  fo  much  as  infinuate  it  arofe  from 
any  worfe  Principle.  But  the  Doctor  has  ftill 
more  Objedions  to  Mr.  Lockers  Notion  of 
Perfonal  Identity. 
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"  Mr.  Locke,  fays  that  Gentleman,  fcems  to 
*'  allow,  that  according  to  his  Dcfcription  of 
•'  Perfonal  Identity,  two  different  Men  may  be 
**  one  and  the  fame  Perfon  •,  for  in  his  13'^  and 
*'  i4"'Sc(!:l:ions,  as  well  as  in  other  Parts  of  this 
*'  Chapter*,  he  grants  that  a  different  Spirit 
*'  created  long  aftci-,  may  poffibly  have  the  Con- 
**  fcioufnefs  of  Actions  done  by  a  Spirit  cxiftent 
**  many  Ages  before,  imprefs'd  upon  if,  by  this 
*'  Means  the  Mayor  of  ^^lecnhcrougb  might  fup- 
"  pofc  his  Soul  had  been  the  Soul  of  Socrates^ 
**  as  Sc(5lion  19,  and  then  this  latter  Soul  or 
'*  Spirit,  or  this  Man,  becomes  the  faitie  Perfon 
*'  with  the  former,  and  i\\ws  Socrates  and  the 
*'  Mayor  of  ^leetiborou^h  become  one  Perfon. 

*'  But  I  deny,  continues  the  Docftor,  this  to  be 
*'  proper  confcious  Remembrance:  'Tis  only  a 
**  delufive  Impreffion  on  the  Mind  or  Fancy 
*'  imitating  the  A(fl:  of  Memory  :  'tis  a  ftrong 
*'  Belief  of  what  is  falfe.  And  can  fuch  a  Frenzy 
*'  be  fufficient  to  turn  two  Men  into  one  Per- 
*»  font?" 

The  Dodor  having  tack'd  what  is  faid  in  the 
i3"'Se(5lion,  concerning  the  Pojfibility  o^ -a  falfe 
Reprefntation,  with  what  Mr.  Lof.ke  mentions 
in  the  19'";  to  wit,  that  if  Socrates  and  the 
Mayor  of  ^(eenhorou^b  agree  in  the  Identity  of 
Confcioufnefs,  they  are  t\\Q  fame  Perfijn\  he  main- 
tains that  what  is  here  call'd  Confclcufnefs^  is  on- 
ly Pkrcnzy  and  Dclufion.  But  how  could  this 
Gentleman  get  Leave  of  himfelf  to  im:iginc 
that  Mr.  Locke  wou'd  call  Aladnefs  by  the  Name 
of  Confcxoufnef?  Has  Mr.  Locke  any  where  fu 
much  as  intimated  that  Pbrcnzy  and  Confcicuf- 
nefs  are   identical  Terms.''    Or    that  Madnefs  is 
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eficntlal  to  Pnfoml  Idoitityi'  He  affirms  indeed, 
that  Socrates  and  the  Mayor  of  ^teenhorou^b 
wou'd  \x  i\\t  fame  Perjln  in  cafe  they  agreed  in 
the  fame  Confcioufiiefs.  But  in  anfwer  to  this, 
the  Doctor  firfl  takes  it  for  granted,  that  the 
poor  Mayor  is  actually  in  a  Pbre?izy,  and 
then  demands,  whether  /wr/j  a  Pbrenzy  (which  I 
preftime  is  the  fame  with  Confcioufnefs)  befufficient 
to  turn  tzvo  Men  into  one  Perfon?  Mr.  Locke 
fiirely  knew  full  well,  that  mad  Men  were  capa- 
ble of  imagining  any  thing  whatever.  But  in 
Jiis  whole  Difcourfe  upon  Pcrfonal  Identity,  which 
he  makes  to  confill  in  Identity  of  Confcioufnefs,  I 
believe  it  will  be  found  upon  a  careful  Exami- 
nation, that  he  means  only  fuch  a  real  Confciovf- 
nefs  as  renders  Men  ;/(/?/>' liable  either  to  Rewards 
or  Punifhments  for  their  pad  or  prefcnt  Beha- 
viour. This  is  the  Confioufnefs  upon  which , 
according  to  him,  Perjonality  depends ;  and  as 
far  as  this  extends,  fo  iar  reaches  the  Identity  of 
every  Perfon. 

»'Asfar,  fays  Mr.  L-^c^v,  vl%  2Li\y  intelligent 
"  Being  can  repeat  the  Idea  of  any  pafl  A(ftion 
*'  with  the  fajne  Confcioujnefs  it  had  of  it  at  firft, 
"  and  with  the  fime  Confcioufnefs  it  has  ot  any 
**  prcfent  Adioni  fo  far  it  is  the  i\imc ;erfonal 
»'  Sef*:' 

Can  the  Meaning  of  this  be  —  fo  far  as  any 
diftra^ed  Being,  can  thro'  his  Frenzy,  appropri- 
ate any  Adion  to  himfclf,  of  which  he  was  ne- 
ver truly  confcious,  fo  far  he  is  the  fame  Perfon: 
Or  in  other  Words,  fo  far  he  is  jujlly  entitled 
cither  to  Reward  or  Punifhment. 

But  the  Doctor  thus  proceeds, 

*'  Mud  Domitian  be  really  the  fame  Perfon 
"  with  Romulus,  if  his  Pride  cou'd  fo  far  imprefs 
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**  his  Imagination,  and  impofc  upon  his  Memo- 
*' ry,  as  to  pcrfuade  him  that  he  buik  Rome? 
"  Is  not  this  contrary  to  all  the  Scnfc  and  Rea- 
**  fon,  as  well  as  the  Language  of  Mankind  ? 
**  And  might  not  Boinitian  by  the  fame  Mad- 
*'  nefs  become  Ninus  and  Darius  and  Plato^  and 
"  twenty  Perfons  as  well  as  two*?  " 

One  would  think.  Mr.  Locke  had  faid  enougli 
in  that  14'"  Scdion  which  the  Dodor  quotes, 
to  have  difcouraged  him  from  alking  all  thefe 
Queflions,  and  others  to  the  lame  Purpofe. 

Mr.  Locke  there  mentions  a  learned  and  con- 
fidcrable  Man,  who  was  pcrfuaded  that  his  Soul 
had  been  the  Soul  of  Socrates:  But  yet  Mr. 
Locke  yN\\\  not  allow  him  to  be  the  fame  Perfo/t 
with  Socrates^  bccaufe  not  co)ifcious  of  any  of 
that  Philofopher's  Thoughts  or  Adionsi. 

Can  we  now  fuppofe  that  Mr.  Locke  would 
own  Domitian  tor  Plato,  bccaufe  Domitia/i  thro* 
Pride  and  Madnefs  would  be  taken  for  him.'* 
Or  that  Domiiian's  Soldier  (who  is  afterwards 
mention'dj  was  Domitian  himfclf,  becaufe  by  a 
Diforder  of  bis  Brain,  he  imagin'd  himfelf  Em- 
peror+."  On  the  contrary,  fo  fu  would  Mr. 
Locke  be  from  acknowledging  the  mad  Domitian 
to  be  the  fame  Pcrfon  with  Plato,  or  the  mad 
Soldier  to  be  l\\t  fame  Pcrfon  with  the  Enp.ror  •, 
that  he  couM  not,  I  prefume,  allow  either  Do- 
mitian or  the  Soldier,  to  be  any  Perfon  at  all : 
I  mean  in  that  ftridl  Scnfe,  in  which  Mr.  Locke 
ufes  the  Word.  For  what  is  it  that  he  under- 
ftands  hy  Perfon  ?  Is  it  not  "  a  thinking,  intelli- 
*'  gent  Being,  that  has  Reafon  and  Reflexion  ||  ?  " 
Is  not  Perfon,  according  to  him,  a  **  forenfick 
"  Term  appropriating  Adions  and  i\it\Y  Merit, 
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*'  and  (o  belongs  only  to  intelligent  Agents, 
«'■  capable  of  a  Law,  and  Happinefs  and  Mi- 
»»  fery*?" 

But  docs  any  ;;/^^Man  whatever  come  within 
this  Defcription?  Can  they  properly  be  faid  to 
be  intelligent  Agents  capable  of  a  Law  •,  or  their 
Adions  to  have  either  Merit  or  Demerit  belong- 
ing to  them? 

Again,  the  Docflor  having  mentionM  Mr. 
Lockers  Diftindion  betwixt  the  fame  Man  and 
the  fame  Per/on,  he  thus  remarks,  ■  *'  So  I 

*'  may  be  the  fame  Man  that  performed  a  hun- 
'*  dred  former  Actions  of  Life,  tho*  I  have  en- 
*'  tirely  torgot  them  all  •,  but  I  am  not  the  fame 
*'  Perfon  that  performed  Millions  of  thofc  Afli- 
*'  ons,  fince  I  have  entirely  forgotten  a  far 
"  larger  Number  of  my  Thoughts  than  I  can 
**  recoiled.  Now,  I  wou*d  only  enquire  whe- 
•*  ther  fuch  a  Diftindion  between  Man  and  Per- 
*•  Jbn^  is  either  correfpondent  with  the  Nature 
**  and  Reafon  of  Things,  or  with  the  common 
"  Language  of  all  Men,  or  the  accurate  Ex- 
'*  prcflions  of  true  Philofophy  i"  ?  '* 

But  now,  if  the  fame  Man  fhou'd  fometimes 
differ  as  much  from  himfelf,  as  the  fiber  Man 
does  from  the  7naii  Man  •,  can  it  really  be  thought 
any  Violation  cither  of  Grammar  or  Philofophy^ 
or  the  Nature  or  Reafon  of  Things,  to  adapt  a 
particular  Name  to  the  one  State,  which  fhou*d 
not  belong  to  the  other;  even  notwithftanding 
fuch  a  particular  ExprefTion  may  not  altogether 
agree  ivilh  the  common  Language  of  all  Men? 
But,  perhaps  it  may  be  enquired,  how  far 
the  Dodor  has  acquitted  himfelf  in  this  Affair, 
in  order  to  approach  nearer  to  the  Nature  and 
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Reafon  of  Things,  to  common  Language^  and  the 
accurate  Exprejfwns  of  true  Pbilofopby  ?  Why, 
this  Gentleman  defines  Perfonal  Identity  in  the 
following  Manner,  —  "  thtfamePerfon,  in  a  com- 
^•^  pleat  Scnfe^  is  the  fame  Spirit  united  to  the  fame 
"  Body,  that  is,    in  fliort,  xht  fame  Man* .'* 

This,  according  to  the  Doflor,  is  *'  confidef- 
"  ing  Perfonality  rather  in  its  philofophical  Signi- 
*'  fication,  [but]  which  yet  is  by  no  Means  fo 
"  very  different  from  the  more  ufual  Meaning 
**  of  it  in  common  Life,  as  Mr.  La)f:^*s  Account 
"  of  it  is  t." 

And  moreover,  whilft  Mr.  Locke*s  \sa.flra»ge 
*'  and  noz'el  Opinion,  [this]  is  much  plainer  in 
*'  itfelf,  and  much  more  agreeable  to  the  com- 
'*  mon  Senfeof  Mankind  t'*  And  thus,  I  fup- 
pofe,  the  Do(5lor  has  avoided  thofe  "  many  In- 
*'  conveniencies  that  may  arife  from  [Mr.  Locke*s] 
*'  Notion  of  Perfonal  Samenefs,  even  in  the  com- 
**  mon  Affairs  of  human  Life,  as  well  as  in  Phi- 
**  lofophical  Science  I!." 

Thefe  Inconveniences  the  DoeT:or  not  only 
apprehends  to  be  fuch,  *'  as  may  utterly  difcou- 
**  rage  our  Affcnt  to  this  Notion-,"  but  he 
•*  fears  this  Opinion,  if  univerfally  received, 
**  would  bring  in  endlefs  Ccnfufions,  wherefoever 
"  the  Word  Perfcn  was  introduced  4..**  Some 
Inltances  of  thefe  Confufwns  and  Inconveniences 
the  Do(5lor  gives  us,  and  therefore  it  may  be 
proper  to  confidcr  them. 

*'  According  to  [Mr.  Lockt*s]  Doflrine  of 
"  Perfonal  Identity,  many  Men,  fays  thisAu- 
*'  thor,  may  fuccefTively  or  fimultaneoufly  be 
**  one  Pcrfon  ;  and  thus  every  private  Soldier  in 
*'  the  Army  of  Le^juis  XIV.  may  become  the 
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«*  fame  PciTon  as  Alexander  the  Great,  if  a  gene" 
**  ral  Frenzy  fliould  feize  them,  i^c.  And  To 
**  any  one  Man  may  become  many  Perfons: 
*'  For  if  Mr.  A''.  Lee  the  Tragedian  hath  a 
*«  ftrong  Impreflion  on  his  Fancy,  that  he  taught 
«'  Plato  Philofophy,  then  he  is  the  fame  Perfon 
«'  w</\ih  Socrates ;  or  that  he  pleaded  in  the  Roman 
*'  Senate  againft  Mark  Antony,  then  he  is  Cicero -, 
*«  or  that  he  fubdued  Gaul,  and  made  himfelf 
**  Mafter  of  Rome ,  then  he  is  Julius  Ct^/ar ;  that 
*'  he  wrote  the  j^neid,  then  he  is  Virgil ;  that  he 
*'  began  the  Reformation  from  Popery,  then  he  is 
*'  Martin  Luther  ;  and  i hit  he  reign'd  m  England 
*'  at  the  latter  End  of  the  fixteenth  Century,  and 
*'  then  he  is  the  fame  Perfon  with  Quttn Elizabeth. 

*'  On  the  other  hand,  this  Dodtrine  feems  to 
**  allow  us  to  believe,  that  if  St.  Paul  fhould 
•'  irretrievably  forget  all  the  Labours  and  Suf- 
*'  ferings  that  he  underwent  for  the  Sake  of  the 
*'  Gofpel,  he  would  not  be  the  fame  Perfon  that 
**  fulfill'd  his  Apodlcfhip  fo  glorioufly  :  And  if 
*^  Judas  (houXdi  never  think  again  through  all 
**  his  future  Exiftence,  that  he  hetray'd  the  Sa- 
"  viour  of  the  World,  he  would  not  be  the  Per- 
«'  fon  that  committed  that  heinous  Wickednefs*.'* 

But  now,  after  the  Do6tor  has  fet  forth  the 
dreadful  Tendency  of  Mr.  Locke*s  Notion,  in 
fo  tragical  a  Manner,  he  immediately  acquaints 
us,  that  *'  the  Way  Mr.  Locke  comes  off  from 
'*  any  terrible  Confcquences  of  thefe  Poffibilities 
'*  in  his  26//:?  Secftion,  is  by  applying  the  Word 
*'  Perfon  to  Man  only  in  a  forenftc  Senfe,  as  he 
*'  is  the  Subjed  of  Happinefs  or  Mifery,  and  is 
*'  an  Obje(5l  of  Rewards  or  Punifhments  :  And 
'*  in  Seftion  13.  he  fuppofes  the  Goodnefs  and 
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'  Juftice  of  God  will   not  iuffcr  fuch  extrava- 
'  gant  Pofllbilities  to  come  to  pafs,  which  may 
'  afFeft  the  Rewards  or  Piinifhrnents  of  Men  i 
'  but  his  Equity  and  Truth  will  difcover  them- 
'  felves  in  attributing  proper  Recompences  to 
'  Men  or  Spirits,  confider'd  only  as  Perfons,  or 
'  in  fheir  Perfonal  Identity,  i.  e.  as  confcious  of 
'  their  own  formerAftionsof  Vice  or  Virtue*." 
I  don't   at  all  wonder,    that   a  fair  Writer 
Ihould  give  us  Mr.  Locke's  Anfwer  to  thefe  ex- 
traordinary Objections  •,     but  I   really  wonder, 
that  an  ingenious  Writer  can  get  Leave  of  him- 
felf  to  fuffer  fuch  Objeciious  to  (iand,    when  he 
has  already  fuch  an  Anfwer  to  them. 

However  the  Doctor  next  proceeds  to  men- 
tion certain  Liconveniences  that  may  attend  Mr. 
Lockers  Notion,  with  refpecft  to  the  coinnion  Af- 
fairs of  Human  Life. 

''  The  Word  Pcrfon,  fiys  this  Gentleman, 
**  is  often  ufed,  if  not  moft  frequently,  without 
"  any  forenfic  Senfe:  We  fay,  there  were  five 
**  Perfons  prefent  in  the  Roo?n  at  fuch  a  'Tinh\  or  I 
♦'  had  but  one  Perfon  iviih  me,  &c.  And  how  can 
*'  we  tell  how  many  Perfons  were,  or  were  not 
"  prefent,  if  the  fuppofed  Confcioufnefs  of  five 
"  other  Perfons  fhould  place  them  there  at  that 
*'  Time,  and  render  them  the  fame  Perfons? 
*'  Or  if  the  fuppofed  Porgetfulnefs  of  the  Pcr- 
"  fons  really  prefent  fliould  take  away  their 
''  Perfonal  Identity  f  .^  " 

It  muft  indeed  be  acknowledged,  that  the  in- 
troducing a  Diftindion  betwixt  Man  and  Perfon, 
either  2X  Balls  ov  Drawing- Rooms,  or  many  other 
Places  of  public  Refort,  might  be  often  attend- 
ed with  fome  Diforder  and  Confufwn:    but  as  it 
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doe*;  not  appear  that  Mr.  Locke  had  any  fuch 
Defign,  or  that  he  was  for  altering  the  common 
Language  of  Mankind  in  the  common  Affairs  of 
Human  Life,  perhaps  thefe  laft  Obje<5lions  might 
as  well  have  been  fpared. 

The  Doctor  concludes  his  Effays  with  this  Re- 
mark,   "  Pcrfonality  and  Samenefs  of  Perfons^ 

'■  either  in  this  World  or  the  other,  muft  not 
'  (land   upon   fuch  a  fhifting    and  changeable 

*  Principle,    as  may  allow  either  one  Man  to 

*  be  two  Perfons,  or  two  Men  to  be  one  Perfon, 
'  or  any  one  Man  or  Perfon  to  become  another, 
'  or  to  be  really  any  thing  but  himfelf*." 

If  this  Gentleman  only  means,  that  Perfona- 
lity  and  Samenefs  of  Perfons  cannot  Hand  upon 
the  Principles  laid  down  by  Mr.  Locke,  this  is 
v/hat  every  one  mud  judge  of  for  himfelf. 
But  if  he  means,  that  Nat.  Lee,  notwithftanding 
his  Dijlra^fion^  is  neither  Ccrfar,  nor  Cicero,  nor 
L.tftber,  nor  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  Dodor  is  en- 
tirely, in  the  right  •,  but  then  the  Point  to  be 
confider'd,  is,  whether  he  be  not  altogether 
mirtakcn,  when  he  fuppofes  Mr.  Locke  to  be  his 
Antugonift  ? 

I  fhall  give  the  learned  Reader  no  farther 
Trouble,  than  juft  leaving  the  two  following 
Queries  to  his  Reflcdlions. 

Firfb,  Whether  it  be  not  highly  reafonable 
that  Gentlemen  fhould  underfiand  Mr.  Locke, 
before  they  undertake   to  cenfure  or  confute  him? 

And,  in  the  next  Place,  If  they  had  always 
done  this,  whether  the  Number  of  his  Oppo- 
nents might  not  have  been  confiderably  lelTen'd? 

FINIS. 
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